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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs’ Louise Cuanpirr Movtron, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnoxas : 


“Sr. Nicnorss seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials running at once, by 
two such atthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrtg Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uscie Tom’s 
Casrn,' and already one can see that the ‘ Eicar 
Cousins’ must he nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I sm deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

* But, after all, the ‘ Eranr Cousins’ and the 
Yowne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
s Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and by 
her silence.’’ 
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J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
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and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. a 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Frostisrrece, ‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sm Erwm Lanpseecr’s paintings ; and ‘The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Barnxen—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St :\ 
by Susan Cooxmpee ; an Article on the M nt- 
facture cf Valentines, with hints how to 1ake 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. Nicuoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides ond gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to ScarsyEn’s Monta- 
Lx, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
 Booxsetiess and Postmaster:. 


_ SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Established 1849, 


WILLIAM FISHER «& SONS, 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
O. Box 608, BALTIMORE. Md- 


Execute with care, Commission orders in ST(:CKS 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER 


Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURI! LE 
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and COMMERCIAL FAPER. ™’ SPOURINIE:, 


New Youu Correspondents : 
Hallgarten & Co., Creenbaum Bros. & Co 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of " 


MONROE COUNTY ARKANSAS, 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS, 


Treasurer of Monroe County. 


- Hetena, Ark August 17th, 1874. 

















$5 to $20 ber oe. samt amy All classes 
of working people o th sexes, youn 
and old, make more money at ao for us, in their own 
| ocalities, during their a moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
rs, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your address at once. | 
Don't delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tc r work or | 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, | 
G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. ! 
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Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL." 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 











Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 
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HONITON. 





POINt’ LIMOGE3, MEDLEVAL und all Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Lace:, 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mure. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Impor‘ed prices. 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L.; N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLE3 and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a yuo exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to a r each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being yr | ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 








BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappoint 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad d es, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 
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unmediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {r, beet; 
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W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


rm} No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - 1,75 

Paper Cover, - - - - 1.00 
“It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.! not find 
this story bright and fresh.”"—Nation, New York. 

‘A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
=—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘* He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’, 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 

“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author m 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.””—Saturday, 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - = $100 


A FAIR SAXON By Justiu McCarthy, - 1 00 

fHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, *. 's - — 1 00 

LADY JUDITH, by Justin McCarthy, - 10 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Hianest Orper or ‘“‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXposirTion. 


No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1,—A New Invention THoroventy Trstep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitcH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Noweress and Rariv—best 
combination of qualities. 

4#.—Dvravie—Runs for Years without Repairs, 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed bs the operat Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can b 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
ensures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our nea 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread, 








S.—ConsTrvuction most careful and Fintsugp. It is 
manufactured by the mosé skillful and expertence.t mechas 


| tes at tle celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION 


N. Y. New York Office NO & MADISON SQUAR: 
Kvrars® Brame 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-EFiland and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL 
MATTINGS, &c., very cueap, at the old place, ' OLOTms, 


4112 PULTON STREET, - - NEW YORE. 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 


TF" Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. , 3 





‘‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” —‘7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 





IT Is THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,’’— Hepress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical ; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida> 
«ephia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 


——* ithe year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h.d with either “Harper’s Weekly” or 
“Harper's Bazar,” or ** Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
altion” for Szvex Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 








NEW YORK» 


SUMMER RETREATS. 








COZZENS’ 
WEST POINT HOTEL, 


Opened on or about tte Ist of June. 





For further particulars addres EDWARD 
JOZZENS, Wxsr Point, New York. 


Hlighland House, 


GARRISON, N. Y., 


Will open June Ist. For particulars app!y to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
nu, N.Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON. 


Palisades Mcuntain House, ® 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 
with addition of 130 roome, will open on Juce 
lst. Apply at the Houee, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hotel Royal, Sixth Avenue and 420d S'reet, 
N. ¥. D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hour’s ride by Morris and Exsex R.R, Five 
minaotes’ walk from Depot.) 











An extension of fifty bed:ooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
oished. K-pt aga first-class family hotel, Lt is 
oow ready to show rooms for the eeason. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 
Will open on May Ist for Summer Gueste. Ste:m, 
er S:awanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
38:d Street, E. R., at 4:16 P.M. Betorning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 








Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE L. I. 


Peing entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opeved on June lat, 1875. Every room 








FREDERICK Brown, 


IMPORTING, 
manuracturinc CHEMIST. 
& DISPENSING 


N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (rom 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers. 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 





BROWN’S 





7 ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 





CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S$. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, ’ 21 Johannis Strasse, 


E, DEJARDIN, PARIS, : 2 Avenue de |’Opera, 


LONDON, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 
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manner and the result of our joint expedition to feel 
disposed for abstract discussion, and my sentiments 
were participated in by the fourth member of our 
little society, the Italian, whose appropriate name was 
Piccolo. 

He was a short, slight, wiry little man, with very 
small and slender hands and feet, betraying the ner- 
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i oo a Too Late. 


Ey Matraew ARNOLD. 





Each on his own strict line we move, 

And some find death ere they find love. 
So far apart their lives are thrown 

Frow the twin soul that halves their own. 


And sometimes, by still harder fate 

the lovers meet, but meet too late, 

Thy heart is mine !—Trne, true, ab trae! 
Then, love, thy band !-—-Ah no! adieu! 


{From All The Year Round.| 


PICCOLO. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 








I remained in Paris, in spite of the rumors of a 
siege of the capital, while the Prussians were beating 


the French more and more thoroughly, day after day; 
perhaps not being able to believe that any such 
thing would really come to pass; perhaps from an ir- 
repressible curiosity, to see as much of the terrible 
game as possible, which combined itself with the plea 
of business, and induced me to incur a foolish risk. 
My business was real and serious enough—its nature 
has no bearing upon my story—but it came to an end, 
for the time at least, like the business of everybody 
else in the doomed city; yet still I lingered. 
at, length, I made up my mind that I must go, and 
when all doubts respecting the intentions of the Prus- 
sians had been solved by the close investment of Paris, 
I found it an exceedingly difficult matter to effect m 

departure. The exact features of my difficulties, the 
mode by which I overcame them, and the adventures 
which befell me, before I found myself on the safe 
side of the “silver streak,” have already been re- 


counted to the public in detail—all, save one, which I 


have strictly kept to myself until the present time. 


This discretion had for its motive a salutary rezollec- 


tion that the Prussians invariably received and read 
the English newspapers, and that the disclosure of the 
incidents which I am about to relate would, inevitably 
have led to the shooting of somebody. 

Time has marched on since then, and nobody can 


now be harmed by my narrative of an incident, which 
remains vividly impressed upon my memory, and 
whose first interesting feature was the close contact 


of a Prussian revolver with my ear. 


I left Paris, then, at last, in ecmpany with three 
other men, whom circumstances had forced into the 
Our 
association, and the coincidences which led to it, are 
The nationality of each one 
of us was different from that of the other three, and I 
was the only Englishman of the party, and also the 
My chance companions were all under 
forty; one was a Russian, another a Switzer, and the 
third, who was the most remarkable of the three, was 
The circumstances which had thrown us 
together, the exceptional surroundings, and the diffi- 


imprudence of a delay as prolonged as my own. 


not worth recapitulation. 
oldest man. 


an Italian. 


vous temperament ; a head remarkably large in pro- 
portion to his figure, with a sallow complexion, restless 
black eyes, thin features, and a quantity of straight, 
dry, lustreless black hair. Piccolo attracted my at- 
tention, particularly for two reasons. One of them 
was, that T knew nothing at all about the Italians; I 
had never had any busiress or social relations with the 
nation. The other, that he was much more preoccu- 
pied and apprehensive than the rest of us, though the 
exigencies of the position were precisely the same for 
each and all, and there was nothing about the man to 
make me suspect him of cowardice. 

It will be evident enough that we had time and op- 
portunity for the cultivation of our chance acquaint- 
ance with each other, when I explain that we had 
only accomplished the distance that divides Versailles 
from Paris—most famous and suggestive of all su- 
burban roads—and had just entered the Prussian lines, 
when the encounter between a Prussiin revolver and 
myself, to which I have already alluded, took place. 
We were suddenly surrounded by a crowd of Prussian 
soldiery; our horses’ heads were seized, our coachman 
was unceremoniously hauled down from his seat, and 
his place taken by a Prussian cuirassier. Not a word 
of reply was vouchsafed by an ill-looking, steel- 
helmeted ruffian, in command of the attacking party 
to the questions and remonstrances addressed to him 
in German (which I do not speak, and of which the 


this extraordinary outrage by Thal and Denner. 
was exceedingly alarming; for, though we were all 


When, |en regle, and each was provided with proof of his iden-|@ bona fide one. To make our prison comfortable was 


tity and his nationality, the Prussians were evidently 
on the lookout for some “suspected” persons, for 
whom they had mistaken us, and errors of that sort 
had, just then, but small chance of rectification during 
the lifetime of their victims. It was unpleasantly 
borne in upon my mind, as two brothers-in-arms of 
the cuirassier upon the coach-box took their places, 
one on each side of the carriage, and severally leveled 
their revolvers at myself and Picolo, that the probable 
elucidation of this blunder would be our all being shot 
first and rehabilated afterward. .A word of command 
was given, the horses’ heads were turned in a lateral 
direction, and the carriage, changed thus suddenly 
into an ambulatory prison, was driven rapidly away, 
followed by an escort of eight cuirassiers, including 
our surveillants at the sides. A brief backward glance 
showed me the unlucky coachman, whose “ permit” 
was perfect valid, being hustled away, blindfolded, in 
an opposite direction. 

I had no knowledge of the official purlicus of Ver 
sailles; but I guessed rightly that the building under 
whose porte-cochere we presently drove was the Pre- 
fecture of Police. In a few minutes we found our- 
selves in the presence of a number of stern, and for 
the most part, spectacled German personages, some 
military, others civil, and undergoing an interrogatory 
of the closest kind, pursued in a tone of needless harsh 
ness and insultmg suspicion. Our papers were de 
manded and critically examined; we were questioned 
about all our movements and actions for so many days 
back that Lat once declared myself incapable of giving 
an aceount which could be reasonably exacted only 


Italiar, Piccolo, was likewise ignorant) concerning|or excuse for shooting us now, so that there was no 
It|ground for actual fear. 


addition. This was a large looking-glass, oval-shaped 
in atarnished gilt frame, which was suspended, slope 
ing slightly forward, on the wall to the right of the 
open fire-place and in the immediate vicinity of an 
iron gas jet, with a crank or elbow, which jutted out 
from the jamb of the heavy mantle-piece. 
After my first discounted survey of our dreary quar- 
ters I looked at this queer object, and wondered who 
were the persons, susceptible of a regard for appear- 
ances, in the habit of making their toilet by the aid of 
this mirror, with the handy tap of light turned on. 
It was the more suggestive, as there were no toilet ap- 
pliances of any description in the apartment; and I 
may as well mention here that the only substitutes for 
such necessaries supplied to us during our detention 
were a stable-pail full of cold water and a couple of 
huckaback towels. In the ante-chamber—a mere stone 
lobby, with a high barred window far up in the wall 
—a couple of greasy-looking men, in coarse uniforms, 
sat writing something, ou official “forms,” at a rickety 
table. We had time for only a passing glance at their 
tow: like heads and stumpy, dirty hands, adorned with 
the thick foretinger rings, which [ regard with a special 
aversion, for we were hurried into the hall, and pre- 
sently locked in in a very summary manner, The next 
moment the tread of a sentry outside the. door cers 
titied convincingly, by its horrid, remorseless regularity 
to the fact of our safe imprisonment, 

The circumstances of the case were highly exasperat- 
ing, and the wretchedness of our position was indispu- 
table ; but, after the first fury of our wrath had calmed 
down, three out of the four of us were agreed that we 
should need no more heroie quality than patience to 
enable us to pull through. As they had not shot us in 
the first instance, our captors could not have any reason 


All our statements were true ; 
the journey, which had this inauspicious beginning was 


impossible ; the best we could accomplish was to set its 
discomfort at defiance, and assume the virtue of cheer- 
fulness, if we had it not. A coarse and scanty meal— 
served to us with as much civility as might have been 
considered appropriate to the feeding of pigs—did not 
do much to help us in that way ; but Thal and Denner 
fell back on tue resources of the tobacco, of which our 
captors had, strange to say, not deprived the Russian. 
I don't smoke ; and sol sought distraction from the 
weariness of our common calamity in cheering up Pic- 
colo. The Italian had been singularly upset and ner- 
vous during the interrogatory we had undergone, 
though his portion of it had been briefer and less 
severe than that of any one of us ; and, when we were 
locked up and left to our own devices, his silent repres- 
sion formed a marked contrast to the outspoken and 
indignant complaints in which Denner, Thal, and my- 
self indulged. 

I need not dwell upon the physical miseries of our 
first night of imprisonment. I believe they did not ma- 
terially interfere with the sleep of Thal, Denner, and 
myself, but Piccolo presented a distressing spectacle 
when I observed him in the morning, sitting ruefully on 
the side of his mattress, which was laid down alongside 
the wali opposite to the fireplace, and exactly facing the 
mirror to which I have already alluded. His sallow 
complexion had assumed a greenish tint; his black 
eyes, so keen and bright when we started yesterday, 
were dim and sunken; and the brown, thin nervous 
hands, with which he grasped the mattress on either 
side of him, were visibly trembling. He did not look 
at me; his fixed, troubled gaze seemed \o see noth- 


















culties, probably dangers, which must beset our path, 
combined with the community of our destination— 
for we were all bound for England—had brought 
about an easy intimacy among us, and each was toler- 
ably familiar with the occupations and the objects of 
the others. Familiar, that is to say, through the in- 
formation imparted by the individuals themselves; not 
one possessed any collateral knowledge of the other. 
We were certainly typical of our respective national- 
ities. Picture to yourself a John Buil, while still in 
the active and “not o’ergrown bulk” period of life, and 
you will have as clear a notion of Edward Rumford, 


from a jailer concerning a prisoner. 
myself into custocy, and I could not proces verbalise 
myself after the required fashion. I hardly know how 
the others got through theirtroubles; my British blood 
was up, andI fumed with anger. 
course; the last subejct with which our captors con- 
cerned themselves was our opinion of their proceed- 
ings. One thing only was clear to me; they had mis- 
taken us for some other persons, whom they wanted 
for some reason to arrest, and they were not yet satis- 
tied that they were in error. 
and vexatious examination came to an end, we were 


Thad not taken 


It was useless, of 


When at length the vain 


Esq., (myeelt,) as you require for the purposes of my 
‘The Russian, whose name was Gustaf Thal, 


story. 
was a blue-eyed, fair-haired, big, phlegmatic man 


whose only pronounced characteristics were a love of 


cigars and a hatred of the Germans. The latter sen 


timent was not cordially shared by Conrad Denner, 
the Switzer, a brisk, peaky person, whose impartial 
good sense, distinctly manifest in all his conversation, 
ought to have availed practically to keep him out of 
the scrape of an imprudent delay in Paris. He 
‘could not see” the enormity of the continuation of 
the war by the Germans after Sedan, and persisted in 
mildly remarking that “a settled government only 
could offer guarantees;” so that our entente cordiale 
might have been endangered, but for one common 
bond of union—he and ‘Thal were both tremendous 
smokers, and Denner was quite destitute of tobacco in 
any form, while Thal had innumerable pockets stuffed 
with the prescious commodity, and generously shared 
I was much too anxious about the 


it with Denner. 








marched out of the presenca of vur evidently puzzled 
questioners, having endeavored, without, result, to ob- 
,|tain information as to the motive of our arrest, or the 
probable period of our detention, and were conducted 
-|to a sort of out building, consisting of a vast flagged 
hall, with ante-chamber and a narrow and dirty vesti 
bule. A more uninviting apartment than that in 
which it was evident we were to pass, at least one 
night, it had never been my fate to enter; and I 
could not repress a shudder of anticipatory disgust at 
the sight of the dirty mattresses and still dirtier 
blankets which piled up, under the lofty turret win- 
dow at the further end of the hall—its filthy flags 
were not covered by even a scrap of matting—were, 
manifestly, to form our beds. A few logs of damp 
wood smoldered cheerlessly upon the huge open stone 
hearth, and a rough deal table, a few battered wooden 
benches, a couple of clumsy chairs, and a barrack- 
room rack, nailed against the wall, completed the list 





ing. Thal and Denner, who had placed their respec- 
tive mattresses at opposite corners of the upper end of 
the hall, were still sleeping when I turned out, I 
became immediately aware, that the sentinel on duty 
was watching my proceedings through a grating in the 
door, through which we eould be inspected, or fired 
npon wlth equal convenience. The fact caused me, 
however, no uneasiness, and having put on a portion of 
my clothing I crossed the room to Picoclo’s side, and 
asked him in English, if ho was ill. 

He looked up at me, and, to my indescribable embar- 
rassment, I saw his lips quiver and tears run down his 
cheeks. ; 

‘For heaven’s sake, rouse yourself,” I said to him, 
“and tell me what’s the matter with you. Are you ill?” 

“Can he hear as well as see?” said Piccolo, with a 
slight movement of the head, which indicated the 
watching sentinel. 

“T don’t know ; let us try. 
in English. 

The grating in the door was pulled back from the 
outside, and the gap was filled by a flat, ruddy face, 
with light studid eyes. The mouth in the face opened 
and emitted a monosyllabic grunt. 

“ This gentleman is ill,” I said, “ and requires attend- 
ance. Send some one here,” 

The face silently disappeared, the grating was slap- 
ped to, and we heard a gutteral murmuring of voices in 
the stone lobby. Piccolo looked still more ill and 
wretched, as he whispered, in the lowest tones, ‘* Unless 
we find he does not uuderstand English, I dare not 





















Sentry!” I called aloud, 








of furniture of the dismal den, with one incongrous 





speak.” 
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L was astonished and alarmed. What had the Italian!“ Nothing that you were told about me, when I made 
to say to-day that had not had an equal importance | your acquaintance with the ulterior object uf leaving 
yostesday? In what could his position differ from that|Paris in your company, is true.” 


of any of us! Or, was he reully a poor creature, of | 
p-tiable weakness, whose courage had failed him under 
circumstances which, though highly vexatious, I could 
not now regard as perilous? 

I had hardly time to ask mysclf these questions when 
the door opened noisily to admit a short stout man, in 
uniform of course, but of unmartial appearavec, and 
whose face had rather a preposses-ing expression. This 
person advanced toward me aud addressed me : 

“The sentry does not understand your language,” he 
said. “ What is it you said to him? The ordinary 
servic will arrive presently. If you need any other, I 
am a doctor.” 

1 thanked him, and explained that I had found my fel- 
low-traveler and fellow-prisoner ill, as I thought, and he 
imuediately turned his attention to Piccolo, whose ap- 
pearance was truly deplorable, and who was by this time 
shaking like a man in an ague fit. 

“ He has a touch of fever,’ said the German doctor, 
abruptly. “Let his bed be placed near the fire-place, 
and keep him in it. I will order a fire to be lighted; 
aud send him some quinine.” 

“hope,” I said, “we shall not be detained long. 
Some unaccountable misunderstanding "— + 

“T know nothing at all about that,” said the doctor, 
raising his hand in peremptory interdiction of the sub- 
ject. “That is not my business; this is. There is 
nothing seriously wrong with your friend.” 

He glanced at us all, with a look which took note 

of every feature of the scene, saluted us stiffly, and 
went out, being met in the doorway by the same per- 
sons—private soldiers—who had brought us our ra- 
tions on the preceding evening. Nota word had been 
as yet exchanged between Piccolo and myself, and I 
now made him lie down again and covered him with 
an additional blanket. The men lighted the fire, flung 
a heap of logs into a corner, rolled up the three mat- 
tresses—Thal and Denner having turned out on their 
entrance—and brought in materials for a morning 
meal, on a very frugal scale. The dry, black bread, 
and the half-cold, muddy coffee, were most uninviting, 
but we philosophically swallowed them;. we three | 
mean, for Piccolo merely lay with his head hidden 
under a blanket and moaned. In a few minutes the 
door once more opened, and gave admittance to the 
same individual who had inducted us into our dreary 
quarters the day before. He informed us in a few 
words, and with as much severity and discourtesy as 
it was possible to put into them, that we were to be 
‘again “interrogated” in the afternoon, but that in 
the mean time, our portmanteaus should be restored 
to us, and that we should be permitted to take exer- 
_*gise in the court-yard, at the rear of .the building. 
| We received this information in silence, and each 
bowed formally to the speaker, who left the room as 
abruptly as he had entered it. 

“ Interrogatea again !” said Denner. ‘“ What’s the 

meaning of that? We have told them all there is to 
tell; and, unless they’re turning us into hostages for 
some inconceivable reason, its impossible to guess 
Wirt they’re at.” 
_“Ivs a good thing we are to be given even the 
freedom of the stone yard, especially as, 1 suppose, we 
may have a smoke there,” said ‘Thal, who accom- 
mvdated himself to circumstances with admirable 
readiness. Then they looked after poor Piccolo a 
little, but he was, or pretended to be, drowsy, 
and they seemed to arrive at the tacit conclusion that 
the weak and suffering Italian was my special charge. 
I could not make him out. That his condition was 
one much more of mental than bodily suffering I felt 
convinced, but 1 could not understand the intense 
anxiety he manifested to be alone with me. 

“Get them to go out, and do you stay with me,” 
he whispered; and accordingly, when one of the men 
{rom outside came to couduct us to the inner court, 
which was to be our exercise ground, I declined-to go 
oct, averring that our companion was too ill to be left. 
When we were alone I seated myself beside the mat- 
* Wess on which Piccolo lay, and, having assured him 

that the sentinel—whose regular tramp on the stone 
flooring outside the door was periodically remitted to 
cnable him to survey us through the grating—could 
not understand English, even if he could hear what 
we said, | begged him to explain himself in that lan- 
guage, which was equally foreign with French to him, 
while his native tongue was incomprehensible to me. 
Ile looked up at me with haggard eyes, and, making 
& strong effort to repress the nervous trembling which 
shook him froin head to foot, he said eagerly, in a low 

oice, and, to my great surprise, in French: 

“No, no, I must speak ireely, and 1 cannot in a 
foreign language. 1 have a confession to make as 
well as a revelation, and I must make them in my 
Own tongue Iam not an Italian ; my name is not 
srecolo; | am nota photograph artist returning to 
‘f) employers in England, after winding up the af- 
fairs of an agency here, rendered useless by the war.” 
Such were the supposed facts concerning Piccolo, 
which we three were informed of and believed. 





may be its motive, we owe our vexatious detention, 
which might have been dangerous. There’s nothing 
to be found out about any of us except you.” 

“ Might have been «dangerous !” he repeated, taking 
notice of my concluding words. “Is dangerous, you 
should say ; horribly, hopelessly dangerous. I have 
brought you all into a snare. It-is possible that you 
may get out of it; it is impossible I should. Let me 
tell you all at once, that you may consider whether 
there is a way or escape for you.” 


CHAPTER II. 
“Thad been trying to get out of Paris on a secret 
mission for some time,” continued Piccolo, in the same 
low, trembling tone, “ hefore I made the acquaintance 
of Thal, Denner, and yourself; but I had reason to 
know that I had been watched by one of the spies 
who have been infesting our city and our homes, and 
doing their devil’s work for years. We caught him 
and we shot him; but I could not find out whether he 
had time to betray me to the Prussians, before his fate 
overtook him. The only thing to be done was to 
change my plan, and, leaving them to suppose—if, in- 
deed, they were in possession of the facts—that I was 
about to leave Paris as before arranged, in the dis- 
guise of an English servant in attendance on an invalid 
lady, detained by inability to travel sooner—this part 
was to be played by my wife—to look out for a party 
to join, which should offer the strongest contrast to 
these conditions. I was powerfully aided, as you will 
readily believe when I tell you what my real purpose 
is, and I was introduced quite naturally to ~ and 
your companions. The chief precaution to be taken 
was to ascertain that you and they did not speak 
Italian, as I am hardly at all acquainted with that 
language; and it was decided that I should pass for a 
man of that nationality, because those educated sav- 
ages, the Prussians, know less of Italy and the Italians 
than of any other European nation. You know the 
rest; and” 

“Yes, yes, no need to recapitulate that. Tell me at 
once who you really are, and what there is to be discov- 
ered by these people in whose hands we are.” 

He raised himself on his elbow, and looked into my 
face with an expression of profound misery, which I 
shall never forget, as he replied : 

“I am Pierre Olivier Potin.” (I need hardly say 1 
do not, even now, and here, give the real name of my 
unfortunate traveling companion ; if I did so, I should 
create a good deal of astonishment, even among those 
who believe themselves, and with good reason, most 
thoroughly acquainted with all the details of the disas- 
trous epoch in the history of France, to which my simple 
story belongs.) “A', no wonder you start. I am 
bound to England on a mission to procure a large num- 
ber of arms for the Government of the National De- 
fense. Ihave a false passport ; poor Piccolo, the real 
holder, who was ail I profess to be, died ten days ago at 
Passy. I have his papers; they were read yesterday 
at our interrogation, and his stgnalement is sufficiently 
like my own to pass without detection. But I have 
been obliged to take other papers with me ; the in- 
structions tor the purchase and the specification of the 
guns, and an order on a well known English banking 
firm for a very large sum of meney, together with a let- 
ter of credentials to a political colleague of M. Gambet- 
ta, who is at present in London. Two of these docu- 
ments, the letter of credentials and the order on the 
bankers, comprise my name and address—Pierre Olivier 
Potin, 147 Rue de Vinette, Paris, in full. These, in 
the most circumscribed form possible, I was obliged to 
carry with me.” 
“Of course. 
ed yesterday.” 

“They were safe. I had the small packet hidden 
away within tbe lining of my hat, a very loose fit, and 
as | held it in my hand whenever it was not on my 
head, it was quite safe until last night.” 

“Until last night!” I repeated. ‘What has happen- 
ed toit since? ‘That is your hat, is it not, which hangs 
on the rack, beside my wide-awake? I huny it there 
myself, if I am not mistaken, last night ; and there it is 
now.” I half rose as I spoke, with the intention of tak- 
ing the hat down, but he put his hand out eagerly and 
stopped me. 

“No, no!” he said; “ pray don’t go near it; pray 
don’t even look near it! The sentry is watching us 
closely, and the only chance for you is to be able to 
feign total ignorance. Be ides, it is useless ; my pa- 
pers are in the hands of the Prussians.” 

“‘ Impossible.” 

“Hush! hush! That word is easily recognized in 
any language. Listen to me. Last night you had all 
fallen asleep, but I lay awake, full of foreboding—it 
must have been after one o’clock, when the door open- 
ed without any noise, and a man, whom[ had not seen 





But are they safe? Nothing transpir- 





in the Prefecture yesterday, came into the room. He 
\held a small lantern in his hand, and he stepped cau-/ sacred 


“Indeed,” I said, sternly enough; “and I suppose | tentively. 
to thiy deception which you have practiced, whatever | the intruder. 





tiously across the floor in the direction of the corner in 
which Th:l lay. He stooped down, turned the light of 
the lantern upon his face, and looked at him very at- 
I raised my head noiselessly, and peered at 
He wore the uniform of an officer in the 
Prussian infantry, and though a big man, he had a sio- 
gularly gentle tread ; his footstep made no sound at all. 
Presently he approached the fireplace, and turned on 
the gas in the jet close by the mirror, lighted it, and 
extinguished his lantern, after which he again crossed 
the room, and was thus on a line with me, but owing to 
the inclination of the mirror—you see how it slopes for- 
ward—I could observe his movements by their reflec- 
tion in it without making the least stir which could at- 
tract his attention. He inspected you minutely, turned 
over your clothes, emptied your pockets, and examined 
their contents, especially some photographs, which he 
carried to the gas-jet, that he might admire them more 
at his ease.” 

Mentally confounding the impudence of the unscru- 
pulous Prussian, I put my band hurriedly into my 
breast pocket. The photographs were all safe. I com- 
forted myself with a hasty glance at one which was es- 
pecially precious—and whose original is now my wife— 
and begged M. Pierre Olivier Potin to continue. 


“He lingered a very short time beside Denner, and 
did not stoop over him or touch his clothes, but came on 
toward my bed. I can feign sleep pretty well, and I did 
it, not making the mistake of lying perfectly still, which 
is enough to betray one to a quick observer, but stir- 
ring slightly, with the restlessness which is always im- 
parted to real sleep by the presence of an unexpected 
or unwelcome person ; but the ordeal was severe. He 
scanned my: features closely, moved to each extremity 
of my bed, and studied me attentively from both; he 
even gently fingered my hair, at the back of my head, 
suspecting, I suppose, that it was a wig. My pockets 
were turned out next ; they contained a purse, a hand- 
kerchief, a pair of gloves, anda pocket flask. These 
things were replaced, and then the officer approached 
the rack ; took down the coats and hats hanging there, 
inspected and replaced them, all but the last hat—mine. 
Conceive what I felt when he held it up to the light, 
gazed into it, fingered the lining carefully all round, 
and then, standing so that his movements were reflected 
in the mirror, skilfully ripped the lining open with his 
pocket-knife and drew out the precious packet of papers, 
whose discovery implies my ruin and death, and, T fear 
—I fear—these Prussians are so merciless—serious 
danger to all of you.” 

This revelation filled me with dismay. I did not 
feel much of the indignation which the unfortunate 
emissary of a desperate cause anticipated. He had 
made use of us, to be sure, and the “fix” was an ex- 
ceedingly awkward one. But to a man who has seen 
so much of the world as I have, the proverbial say- 
ing, “ A la guerre comme a la guerre,” acquires a 
wide and liberal signification. Besides, there really 
was no time to think of anything but the position; 
and as for the man, he was too ill to be an object of 
anger and reproach. 

The inaction of our captors puzzled me very much. 
The morning was advancing, and nothing whatever 
had occurred to indicate that any violent measures 
were intended toward us. The interrogation of the 
afternoon might mean something serious, but I was 
surprised, with such perilous stuff in their possession, 
that the Prussians should wait until the afternoon, 
and I endeavored to psrsuade Potin and myself that 
the delay was a favorable symptom. I found him, 
however, quite unpersuadable; the mercurial French 
temperament we the defect of its quality, and 
he ran lown under apprehension and suspense to a 
pitiable state of prostration. I could not persuade 
uim to hope that he might not be shot; on that point 
his conviction was fixed; the inspiring of a hope that 
his rash attempt would not produce fatal results to us 
all was as much as I could accomplish. All this tine 
it was evident to me that his bodily illness was gain- 
ing ground; that the touch of fever was strengthen- 
ing itself, and I entreated him to be calm, in the 
interest of possibilities. Supposing the result of the 
interrogation to be the restoration of our freedom, he 
would be unable to move. The mere suggestion act- 
ed on him effectively. He insisted on rising at once, 
and I assisted him to dress. Then he began to pace 
restlessly to and fro, ever watching narrowly for the 
periodical appearance of the sentry’s face behind the 
grating ia the door; and there was silence between us 
for an interval, which was occupied in very painful 
reflections on my part. At length Pierre Olivier 
Potin asked me to join him, and to allow him to lean 
on my arm. 

“IT must move about,” he said, “and I must not 
lose this, which may be my last opportunity of speak- 
ing to you alone. I accept what you say—that to 
yourself, Thal and Denner this will be only a tempo- 
rary difficulty. You will get safely to England, and 
you will stay there till all this misery shall be over- 
past; until the German army shall have been de- 
stroyed around Paris by disease, by the winter and 
by the sorties of our brave troops, and driven off the 
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outraged and indignant population. Then you will {beaded condition, which taxed my trifling store of 


return and see Paris in the glory of her political and 
social resurrection, and you will carry out, like the 
brave Englishman that you are, the last wishes of an 
unfortunate comrade.” 

He was ill; he was in despair; he was much more 
than serious; but he was dramatic. The situation 
demanded it, for the situation was dramatic; and 
Pierre Olivier Potin was not the man to fail the situ- 
ation. I repressed him by a warning squeeze of his 
arm, and declared my fidelity to his wishes. He pro- 
ceeded to give me a number of details respecting his 
family circumstances, which have no bearing on my 
narrative, and to charge me with his last words for 
the wife and the brother, whom he felt convinced he 
should never again behold. I listened attentively, 
and promised that every direction which he gave 
should be faithfully carried out, and had hardly given 
him this promise when Thal and Denner re-entered 
our prison chamber, accompanied by an officer in the 
uniform of a Prussian infantry corps, whom I had not 
previously seen. Potin and I had turned at the far 
end of the room, and were exactly facing the door as 
they entered. He started as he looked at the infan. 
try officer, dropped his right hand from my arm, then 
raised it and pointed at the Prussian, swayed slightly 
from side to side, and, without a word, fell on the 
floor in a dead faint. 

“This gentleman is evidently very ill,” said the 
officer; “ the docter must see him,” and he bustled out 
of the room, while we lifted Piccolo—who looked as 
if he had got his quietus without the aid of a Prussian 
platoon—on to the mattress, and endeavored to restore 
him to consciousness. Presently the officer returned 
with the doctor—the same who had seen Piccolo in 
the morning—and the proper remedies were adminis- 
tered to our unfortunate treveling companion. I am 
bound to acknowledge that the sick man was well 
treated by our captors, though for us others little con- 
sideration was evinced. The doctor attached no serious 
importance to the patient’s state, which he treated 
merely as an “attack of nerves,” characteristic of the 
impatient and excitable French temperament. The 
business vf the officer was to make a formal inspection 
of our prison chamber and of ourselves, which duty 
he fulfilled civily enough, and then he withdrew; all 
our efforts to obtain from him an explanation of the 
causes of our detention or the probable length of its 
duration, having proved useless. 

We dined as coarsely as we had supped and break- 
fasted, and we awaited, silently watching the lethargy 
sleep of Piccolo, produced by a calming medicine, the 
interrogatory which we had been ordered to expect. 
The nature of my reflections differed widely from that 
of the reflections of my companions, who were sulky 
and annoyed at the last extent, but not alarmed. At 
the appointed hour we were conducted to the same 
salle of the Prefecture of Police in which we had un- 
dergone the examination of the proceeding day, and 
there we underwent a second edition of it, which had 
a precisely identical result. We had told the truth 
before; we now twld it all over again, and, to my un 
speakable astonishment, none but the most formal 
questions were put to us respecting Piccolo. It ap- 
peared to me that he was regarded as the least im- 
portant individual of the party; the one to whose 
identity no suspicion was attached. I thought I could 
perceive that our questioners had relaxed their convic- 


knowledge and experience of the art of nursing the 
sick severely, and we retired to such a modicum of rest 
as each of us respectively was likely to find, feeling as 
if we were passing the night with a criminal in a con- 
demned cell. I had had sufficient forethought durin 
the second visit of the doctor, to request that he woul 
apply for permission for us to keep the gas alight all 
night, on acoount of his paticnt’s condition, and he had 
done so. I turned the light down toa mere glimmer 
before I lay down on my mattress, which I had dragged 
near to that on which Piccolo lay. 

The night was bitterly cold, and though the fire was 
permitted to smoulder, the supply of fucl was so limited 
that the strictest economy in the use of it was neces- 
sary. A short time after T lay down to rest, and whenI 
was fully realizing the dreariness «f the position and 
its accessories, a murmured complaint from Piccolo 
aroused me. He was “so cold” he said. Only one 
unappropriated article of clothing was within my reach; 
it was a top coat, which I had hung on the barrack-room 
rack with our hats. I got up, and stepped cautiously in 
the direction of the rack. Instantly a light streamed 
through ‘the grating of the door, and [ became aware 
that the vigilance of the sentry knew no relaxation. I 
I took down the coat, (the :ay from the lantern at the 
grating playing about my leys as I did so,) and as I did 
gave itan awkward tug to get it off its peg, down came 
the four hats which hung just under its skirts, and roll- 
ed merrily off on their edges. [| picked up Denner’s, 
Thal’s, and my own, but Piccolo’s had rolled further 
away, into the tail of the long ray cast by the sentry’s 
lantern, and lay on its side, with its white silk lining, 
brand-new and totally uninjured, distinctly visible. 
Actuated by au impulse as quick as though’, I lowered 
the coat in my hand so as to sweep the hat along in the 
direction of my mattress, and then, having placed the 
additional covering over the sick man’s shoulders, I re- 
turned to my bed and lay perfectly still, until the light 
from the other side of the grating was removed. | al- 
lowed fully a quarter of an‘hour to elapse Sefore I put out 
my hand and felt gently for the hat. {[t was close by, 
and between it and the light from the door, if it should 
be again turaocd on, stood a clumsy chair, on which I 
had placed my waistcoat and trowsers; the former 
banging over the seat and nearly touching the ground. 
The feeble glimmer of the gas-jet was but of small ser- 
vice to me, but I contrived to make it of some use, and, 
without sitting up, to satisfy myself that the lining of M. 
Pierre Oliver Potin’s hat had never been cut with a 
knife nor subjected to any rough usage whatever! What 
did this mean? I felt the lining and the crown of the 
hat with the minutest care, thinking it just possible 


lucination-passage of the fever which was evidently 
fastening on our fellow-prisoner ; felt it once, without 
result ; again, and satisfied myself that there was a sus- 
picious thickness in one spot. I slid my band along the 
floor until it touched my waistcoat, and gently drew a 
pen-knife out of the pocket. Then [ again waited, al- 
lowing several minut2s to pass, before 
under the sheltcring bedclothes, and began to cut the 
the lining open, with the utmost caution, at the spot 
where [had detected the thickness. The result of m 
experiment was, that I found a fold of the silk skillfully 
turned under, and hidden in it a flat packet of paper 
about two inches square. 'l'o describe the suspense, the 





tion of our insincerity; certain symptoms, which one 
cannot define, but which one feels in every nerve 
made me pretty confident that we three were safe. 
But about Piccolo? Had their discoveries in refer- 
ence to him led them to the perception that we were 
entirely innocent of and unconcerned in the deception 
he had practiced, and would they let us free and de- 
tain him, to be dealt with when his physical state 
should admit of his being called up before them? 


bewilderment in which 1 had passed the hours of that 
night, dnriog which Piccolo did not call me, or require 
any tending which would have given me a safe 
excuse for demanding more light, is beyond my 
ower. When the mornipg dawned the fire was ex- 
tinct, he and the others were sleeping quietly, and I 
was able, unobserved—by timing my peeps at the pack- 
et which [ had held tightly in my hand all night, to the 
withdrawal of the sentry’s face from the grating—to 





We were marched back again and locked up, Piccolo 


ascertain that it consisted of the identical papers, which 
M. Pierre Olivier Potin had described, and which were 


was still sleeping and we ha to pass the long, dreary| more than enough to have procured for him a speedy 
Winter evening and nigit without any other solace than| death, and no shrift at «Jl, from the powers which were 
the fire—an jake which [ regirded with surprise,| then at Versailles. 


but which, no doubt, we owed to the fact that we were 


Lrose, put on my trousers and waistcoat, slipped 


not tenauts of a common prison. My companions lighted) the pocket into my breast, dexterously tripped up the 
their respective cigars and betook themselves to the| chair, and in picking it up contrived to strike the hat 


uppermost end of the room, whither I followed them,|so that it was set spinning into a corner. 


and, having given them a preliminary zaution to avoid 
any show of surprise o: pe-uliar interest, I disclosed to 
them the extraordinary story which I hid heard from 
our traveling companion, aud the complication of our 
already troublesome affair which resulted from it. 
they behaved execedingly well. The ever-recurrent 
sentry could not have discovered that we were discuss- 


ing anything more interesting than the quality of the a gruff vo.ce. 
tobascu, which doubtless assisted their passivity, and it 
was some moments after I had concluded my story be-! 


I then ap- 
| proached the grating of the door. Instautly the sen- 
| try’s face appeared on the other side. 

“The Signor Piccolo is worse,” [ said; “he is 
shivering, and there is no fire. The Herr Doctor or- 
dered that he should have warmth. Can I have any 
fire?” 

“Yes, you can, it’s the Herr Doctor's orders,” said 
* You can light it yourself.” 

“1 have nothing to light it with.” 


that the whole story might be a delusion, the first bal-| «ymrades. 


drew the hat ‘hind the glowin yr 


Y|tured woman in her dark blue gown and black apron, 


which might have been equivalent to a sentence of 
death. I was conscious the whole time of the sulky 
satisfaction with wich the sentry watched my clumsy 
efforts to light the fire, which were, however, effec- 
tual at length. 

In two days from that time we were set free. A 
brief intimation that we might depart—the authorities 
having apparently satisfied themselves that we were 
really the persons whom we had represented ourselves 
to be, and not those whose arrival their spies had pre- 
pared them to expect—unaccompanied by any expla- 
nation or apology, was made te us. In the meantime 
we had been again interrogated, and were more than 
ever closely watched. Poor Piccolo (for so Denner, 
Thal, anc’ myself always called him) continued very 
ill, and when the order for our release came we did not 
exactly know what to do with him. It was evident 
we could not leave him at Versailles, so we determined 
to take us at any risk, skort of killing him, which the 
doctor said we should not incur; he would pull through. 
He did pull through, and so did we, but he had been 
nearly a month in Kagland, and had put the balance 
of his fever, as Denner called it, comfortably over him 
there, before his troubled wits cleared themselves. 
Then he was brought to understand that it was I who 
had found and destroyed the papers, which might have 
been fatal; and that the circumstantial story he had 
told me, which had guided me to their discovery, was 
only the merciful and mysterious warning of a dream, 





(From MacMillan’ s™ Magazine. | 
JEANNE DUPONT. 
A TALE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
One evening in the autumn of 1870 there were 
heavy hearts both in St. Roque and in the little vil- 
lage of Laborde. The demand was everywhere for 
fresh soldiers. A levy had been raised in St. Roque 
and its neighborhood, and the chosen men were al- 
ready on their way to join the French army. 

Baptiste Lenord had been passed over more than 
once since the beginning of the war; he was the only 
son of a widowed mother, and war even respects this 
claim. But defeat and disaster modified rules and 
overlooked exemptions. The capture of Sedan had 
given the first shock to the confidence of the people. 
At this last levy it was asserted, that Madame Lenord 
was stout in health and ablebodied—quite stout 
enough in health and strength, to support herself 
without the help of her son Baptiste. He could no 
longer plead exemption on the score of filial duty. So 
Baptiste went to swell the fast thinning ranks of his 
Neighbors said he seemed glad to go 
away, and they looked curiously at the widow Lenord, 
when she drove her cart into St. Roque three days 
after his departure, and took up her accustomed place 
in the market, beneath the fleche of St. Pierre. 

But Madelaine Lenord did not mean to afford her 
neighbors’ curiosity any satisfaction. She stood be- 
array of fruit and vegetables, 1s 
nothing had happened to disturb 
No one looking at the square faced, hard fea- 





stiff and coid asi 
her. 


would have _— that her heart was echoing still, 
the measured tramp along the dusty road that led 
from the caserne eastwards. Her large bony hands 
did not tyemble, as she piled orange and green fea- 
thered carrots by purple onions and snowy turnips, or 
heaped up golden apricots beside bloomy plums. She 
seemed only intent on selling her goods to the buyers, 
who thronged the market place. 

“Bah! at the next levy it is possible they will put 
us greybeards in the drawing; is it not so, ma bonne 
mere ?” 

Monsieur Jules Dupont, the well to do epicier of 
the Rue St. Jean, stood in front of the stall, and 
looked up in the face of the widow Lenord. Ile was 
forced to look up, she was so tall, and the projecting 
lilac handkerchief over her stuff frilled cap, added 
something to her great height. 

The little epicier’s black eyes twinkled; he rubbed 
his yellow, skinny hands lovingly against cach other, 
as he glanced upwards. It seemed to him that Ma- 
dame Lenord’s chin entitled her to share in the name 
greybeard; and, though he repressed a smile at sight 
of her frowning shaggy eyebrows, he could not keep 
his enjoyment quite within—it went into his fingers. 

“Hein!’—Madame Lenord her stiff angular body 
so as to face the grocer. She looked at him a moment 
before she went on— It scems to me, my friend, 
that you wonid not be much of a mouthful, for one ot 
these Prussian guns they teli us about. Listen ”—she 
put her hand on his arm, for he turned yellow, and 










“ Your friends have not used all the wax lights they| was moving on into the crowd that thronged the 
When they! have for their good cigars,” was the satisfactory reply,| market place—“I did not mean to say it if you had 
did speak, it was not too charitably of poor Piccolo, but in anenvious growl; “and you’re surely not traveling | kept aloof; but since you are such an old vaurien, that 
it was in confirmation of my own notion that no ill without a love-letter or two.” 

would result to us. Concerning his chances, they were Delicious insolence! far beyond the most _ must take all you have come for, Monsieur Dupont.” 
of his own way of thinking. So soon as he should be civility. A few moments more saw me down upon my| The epicier caught a glance of her kindling eyes. 
sufficiently recovered to be “interrogited,” he would knees before the open fire-place, coaxing the ash-| “My good mother”—he tried to edge his sleeve out 
most certainly be shot. The evening closed in very covered logs to ignite by a lavish expenditure of| of the market woman’s strong, veiny fingers. 
miserably ; Piccolo was in a wretched, exhausted, light- “ Vestas,” assisted by the combustion of the pocket! No use; sie only tightened her grasp, and th») --1< 


fore either Denner or Thal said anything. 






you come to see how a mother bears suffering, you 
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contented, cunnirg face lengthened into a look of 


more angrily and 7 
“Listen, I tell you, Ji 
ou from a boy; and when I know people, I know the 
jiside as well as the out. I never saw a thought in 
you which had not self on the top of it, and Jeanne is 
following 1m your steps. I warned my boy against 
her, but young men must always see with their own 
eyes. I am not grieving for Baptiste”—the proud 
old lips were pushed up with scorn, “Such a wound 
as love for Jeanne could give must heal quickly, but, 
meantime, who knows? my Baptiste may soon be 
lying in his blood under the feet of the Prussians, 
and that blood will be on the head of your daughter 
Jeanne, monsieur.” Her voice grew harsher, and the 
yeins on her forehead, stood out yet more plainly with 
_ the violence of the agitation she restrained, for Made- 
laine Lenord was too proud to weep before Jules 
Dupont, and she kept her voice from reaching other 
ears than the epicier’s. 

“Gently, gently, my good mother,” said Dupont; 
he was aghast at this attack on such a popular house- 
holder as himself, in the midst of his fellow towns- 
men. 

“T am never gentle, and you knowit, Jules Du- 
pont. As well may you seek herbs at the butcher’s 
as gentleness from me. Ask your friend Marie, the 
dairy woman, if her yellow cow is more gentle than 
usual, when the butcher leads away her calf to the 
abattoir. I would cry shame on you if I did not 
think, it was dullness more than malice that brought 
you here. But you may go.” She held him another 
minute. “ What I mean is, that if Jeanne had not 
made St. Roque hateful to my son, he would have 
tried for an exemption; but he went like a willing 
sheep.” 

She let go her hold of Dupont’s arm, and stood 
still and calm, not even looking toward the grocer. 
Dupont went on a few paces as if in rebound from her 
grasp; then he stopped, and brushed the sleeve she 
hal held with the coat cuff of the other. He made a 
grimace and walked back to Madelaine’s fruit stall, 
with a sort of dance in his step. 

“Yon are a woman,” he smiled, and rubbed his 
hands harder than ever; “‘and women are so often 
mistaken in judging. It is not quite. possible, my 
good woman, that baptiste is tired of petticoat gov- 
ernment, and anxious to try a little soldicring fora 
change ?” 

He spoke in a loud voica, and several idlers pressed 
up to the fruit stall. The old woman’s lips trembled, 
and she pressed them tight to steady them; then she 
took a long look at the sneering, wrinkled, yellow 
face. 

“if Lam a woman, I can’t help it,” she said. 

“You can’t help being a man, Jules Dupont; but 
you can help being a coward !” 

A chorus of applause from the group round her was 
too much for the respectable epicier. 

He got very red, he left off rubbing his hands, and 
glared for an instant at Madelaine; then he shrugged 
his shoulders, and was soon out of sight in the crowd- 
ed market place. 





CHAPTER II. 

Monsieur Dupont’s shop is in the principal street of 
St. Roque; the house above it is among the few 
which have escaped improvement, and the projecting 
gable a-tup nods in close proximity to its opposite 
neighbor. Monsieur Dupont’s is not a showy shop 
seen from the street, though when you get inside it, 
you are at once impressed with the fastidious neat- 
ness of its arrangements, 

There is a glass door at the end of the shop, and 
looking through this you see a pretty little room. The 
walls are pale green; the window is shaded by fresh 
muslin curtains, A gilt looking glass rests on a mar- 
ble table, and on this table are fuchsias and choice 
pinks in flower pots. Near the table, with her beck 
to the window, Jeanne Dupont is sitting at her em- 
broidery frame. She stoops over her work, hiding 
her face, but showing the smooth plaits of her glossy 
brown hair. Jeanne has not a well shaped head, but 
towards the forehead it is full and broad, and it is 
well placed on her shoulders. 

She startles as her father comes into the shop. She 
kuows his fidgety, small stepping tread, and she looks 
up. Jeanne is not pretty; she has a bright brown 
skin, with a rich color glowing under her dark eyes; 
but her mouth is wide, and her nose turns up at the 
end, with that peculiar expression of sauciness, basti- 
hess and good nature, so inseparable from this con- 
formation. The expression at this moment is unmis- 

tkably cross. 
_ The glass door opens, and Monsieur Dupont comes 
in, and seats himself on the red velvet sofa opposite 
his daughter. 

“Eh bien, Jeanne! I have news for thee. He 
rubbed his hands, and half shuts his bead like eyes. 
“Madelaine Lenord is not in a complimentary mood 





At the name Baptiste the girl’s mouth trembled,|right angle with the street, in which the famous old 
alarm, as those blue steadfast eyes gleamed down|and her eyelashes drooped and quivered; but the bit-| cathedral stands, till at its furthest extremity you get 
ter ending of Madelaine’s message was too much.|a glimpse of the tower of the Abbaye aux Dames. 


nose turned up vet more than usual. 

“ Madame Lenord is well set to work !”—she spoke 
so fast that she could hardly get her words out. “ Did 
she say that in the open market !”” 

“ But-—yes ” — Monsieur rubbed his hands, and 
loc ked still more cheerful; “and our good neighbors 
here in St. Roque, and also out at Laborde, are no 
doubt kind enovgh to pity poor deserted Jeanne 
Dupont.” 

“Chut!” Jeanne stamped her foot imperiously, 
and then she sat still, twining her plump brown fin- 
gers together, as if she were trying to plait them into 
some pattern. Monsieur fidgeted a little with two 
old fashioned seals which hung at his watch chain. 
He began to whistle softly, as if to himself, “ Mourir 
pour la Patrie.’ Jeanne’s brown skin grew suffused, 
and her eyes looked up full of angry fire. 

“Father!” This came as an exclamation, and it 
seemed to act as warning to Monsieur Dupont. He 
left off whistling and playing with his seals, and 
looked gravely at his daughter. “Thou hadst best 
not rouse my temper. I know thou art trying to 
make me say I will marry Victor Devisme. Eh bien, 
voyons!” She got up and stood beside her high 
backed low chair, grasping the rail a-top with all the 
strength of her well shaped hands. “I have not said 
No—I will not promise to say Yes; but thou shalt not 
taunt me into anything.” She steod thinking. Her 
father watched her, closing his eyes till they looked 
like black slits. “ Madelaine Lenord must indeed 
have changed if she could speak so cruelly,” she said, 
more quietly. “ Father, art thou sire——” 

A sob came in the girl’s throat, but she choked it 
back. 

Monsieur Dupont laughed in the low chuckling way 
that was inseparable from his favorite pastime of rub- 
bing his hands. 

“T blame thee not, Jeanne; but thou needest not be 
so ready to catch fire. Never believe what thou dost 
not like, my child—it is a safe motto. I object not to 
thy disbelief—why shou'd 1? I am quite willing to be 
convicted, 1f I have not told the truth. Go to the 
market place, my girl—there is yet time—and get the 
truth from Madelaine herself.” 

Jeanne bit her lips, and tears came to soften the 
hard light in her eyes. 

“* Father, there are times when I have wished—may 
the Holy Virgin forgive me, but I must wish it all the 
same—that thou couldest just for one hour, or less 
even, be cursed with my wild spirit; it may be thou 
wouldst then show mercy at a time like this. Thou 
canst not in earnest wish me to suffer this public mor- 
tification. Why, then, say words which make me 
mad and wicked?” Dupont fidgeted under her ear- 
nest eyes, “Listen,” she went on ; “thou hast bid 
me go to Madelaine. I will see her, and have the 
truth from ber, but not in the market place.” 

Monsieur sat looking like a Japanese image ; his 
thin, loose lips had relaxed from the grin which usually 
kept them strained into a line, and the lowermost 
hung down in open dismay. He had seen Jeanne 
petulant, vehement even, but she had never spoken 
with this highly wrought earnestness. Her eyes did 
not flash; there was more of sorrowful appeal than of 
passion in her words, 

She pinned the paper down over her embroidery, 
and passed out of the room, but Jules Dupont still sat 
with the same dismayed look on his wrinked tace. 
He had no moustache to hide the working of his 
mouth; he had very little hair even on his head, and 
the yellow skin on his bare crown likened him, in con- 
junction with his wide lipless mouth, to an unfledged 
thrush. 

* What has she?” and then his black sharp eyes 
went inquisitively into every corner, as if to find a 
clue to Jeanne’s new behavior. “ Bah! it is time I 
was rid of her. She must be married without delay. 
She is a fire brand. My digestion is disturbed by her 
vehemence. She has not said No to my propositions; 
she is too well brought up to refuse a husband chosen 
for her by her father ; and, ma foi”—he struck one 
hand energetically into the palm of the other— what 
can she find to object? Bah! I did not think I had 
struck so hard.” He caressed his injured palm as if 
it were some pet animal, “She cannot make an ob- 
jection to Victor Devisme. He has good looks, a 
, an position, good manners. It is impossible that 
Jeanne can prefer a mere carpenter like Baptiste 
Lenord, to a gentleman. Why, Victor has dined at 
the Prefecture. Baptiste is a great overgrown lout, 
without looks or manners.” 

The epicier pulled a little file out of his pocket, and 
proceeded to trim his nails. Mechanically he again 
whistled, “ Mourir pour la patrie.” 


CHAr iw II. 





to-day. She says—the old toad !—that Baptiste 
glad to get away from St. Roque, because at the fame 
time he got away from thee,” 





trees on each side. It is almost ina live with the 


iles Dupont. I have known|Jeanne’s eyes flashed open in bright wrath, and her|Some way up this hill you come upon a lonely, deso- 


late looking spot. Grey, quaint houses, chiefly unten- 
anted, stand ghost like about a large grass plot, with 
rows of chestnuts along its edges; and behind, 
shadowed by this denre foliage, and paved all round 
with hard obtrusive grey stones, is the little lonely 
church of St. Julien. 

A young girl goes by the church with a rapid swing- 
ing walk. She stops and looks at the little grey 
building. 

“Father Pierre would tell me what to do,” Jeanne 
sighed, and faltered. There was a chapter of un- 
spoken, unsifted trouble in the steadfast brown eyes. 

She was not long undecided. 

“T will see Madelaine first,’ and on she went again. 

Looking at Jeaune in her close fitting black silk 
gown and simple straw bonnet with its white trim- 
mings, she seemed indeed too refined for a carpenter’s 
wife. 

Her mother had been very superior to Jules Dupont, 
and she had lived long enough to place Jeanne in the 
convent, where she had been taught more than usually 
falls to the lot of girls of her class. The usual result 
had followed. Jeanne disdained the female society 
sbe mixed among and its frivolity. She cared far more 
for reading and refined pursuits than for dress and 
fashion ; and she had scandalized a group of shop- 
keepers’ daughters by asserting that Madelaine Len- 
ord, in her simple market cloak and cap, was more of 
a lady than any of these flounced and panmiered do- 
moiselles. 

Jeanne has one friend nearer her own age than 
Madame Lenord—her former music mistress at thie 
convent, Mademoiselle Felicite Trudin—but she is 
never in St. Roque at this time of year; she goes to 
stay with her old mother at Dives. 

“Tf I could only see Mademoiselle Felicite,” the girl 


advice. I used to wonder at that sweet sad depth in 
her eyes; now I know that is the mark love leaves be- 
hind him. Ah! when a woman’s eyes are only bright 
and fiery, she knows nothing of real love.” 

Jeanne has a long weary walk on the dusty road be- 
fore the diligence overtakes her. She wishes to go 
the whole way on fvot, but this will take too long; 
she must be home aguin before dusk; so she gets into 
the empty vehicle and is almost smothered by the 
dust it raises. On between hedges, giving glimpses 
of erchards jewelled with rich hued crops; below, 
stubble on the ground—the iron foot of war had not 
yet trodden down these remains of wheat and barley 
harvest — for the thrifty Normans turn orchard 
grounds to double use. 

By degrees the trees grow scanty and stunted, the 
herbage on the hedge banks coarser, till at last the 
sand hills come in sight, and the diligence stops at a 
cross road. 

Jeanne pays her fare, and then turns down the left 
of the cross roads. A few minutes bring her to the 
sandy country about Laborde. It stretches on be- 
yond the village, a waste of sand and blue mud hills, 
till these last assume a more regular aspect, and in the 
shape of a range of low cliffs, bound the plage of the 
fishing cabins of Dives. 

Jeanne looks wistfully on towards the sea; but Dives 
is far away from Laborde. She cannot reach it to— 
day, she has only time to see Madelaine Lenord. 

The cottage is just like all the rest—white-washed, 
with a black door, a shingled roof, and a queer little 
dormer wirdow peeping out among the circling vine 
sprays and stone crop, as if it was there on guard. 

eanne knows the cottage well. Her mother used to 
take her out to Laborde on summer afternoons, and 
then it was that she and Baptiste Lenord made ac- 
qvaintance. He was learning his trade in his own 
village in those days, and had got good book teaching 
from Monsieur le Cure. He had not begun then to 
work for Monsieur Carmier, the chief ebeniste of St. 
Roque. 

The girl’s face changed rapidly in expression. She 
stood still at the door, without knocking. 

“I will try and be patient; but it was shameful to 
say such a thing out in the market place.” 

And then came a quick throb of pain—that pain 
that seems filled with prophetic instinct, telling it is 
only a herald of worse to come, so hard to bear, be- 
cause we know it is self inflicted. Jeanne had been 
wilful, rebellious all ber life; but she had all her life 
been resolving to turn over a new leaf, and nothing 
serious had come of her frequent relapses; and now, 
just when she had only had a little quarrel with her 
lover, when she had been less passionate than usual, and 
when, in thinking over the cruel words she had said 
to Baptiste, it had seemed that a few days must make 
all right, the terrible summons had come, and Bap- 
tiste had gone away, it might be for ever. 

“Tt is all the fault of the war, I said I did not 


There is a long hilly street in St. Roque, wih ‘ime|love him, and I did not know I loved him so much. 


I did not think this torment would have come in my 








‘ane of St. Etienne ; and it mounts upwards at a/heart, or yl would have asked_him to forgive me on 





goes on to herself, “I believe she would give me good . 
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my knees. And he has gone without a word or a 
look !” 

Jeanne looked indignant at her own weakness, and 
drew up her head, while she tapped at the door. 

No one answered. 

“She is perhaps out,” and Jeanne lifted the latch. 

Madelaine Lenord looked up in an instant, defiance 
in her face. The sight of Jeanne standing in the 
doorway had brought some of it, and the rest came 
from the consciousness of tears, and the swollen eye— 
lids, which had been hidden between the old woman’s 
hands 

Madelaine sat still; she did not move her elbows off 
her knees, but she raised her head till it rested against 
the wall behind her, and looked steadily at Jeanne. 

Wrought up as the girl was in the hush of those few 
moments, she saw, without noticing, how clean and 
spotless the wall looked, and the glitter of the few 
brass pans that hung against it. 

Madelaine spoke first. 

“Like father, like child. So, Jeanne Dupont, 
you’ve come now—is it not so?—to see how I grieve 
for the loss of my son. Why should I not grieve?” 
Her voice grew harsh as she looked at the face that 
had come between her and her boy. “A mother must 
be harder than a brute, if she does not grieve to lose 
- own child; no triumph for you in that, mademoi- 
selle.” 

Jeanne came forward suddenly, and took the 
widow’s hand between hers. Madelaine drew it away. 

“ But, madam, do not. be hard—do listen; has he 
not, then, left one word for you to say to me? 

Jeanne forgot that Baptiste’s mother had no belief 
in her own love for him. She forgot everything but 
her longing to know whether her lover had forgiven 
her, and the old woman’s harshness filled her with a 
bitter sense of injustice. 

Madelaine rose up slowly; she seemed to tower 
above the quivering, dark-eyed Jeanne. The girl had 
clasped her hands together; she stood in the attitude 
ofa suppliant. But the stern old woman utterly mis- 
read her purpose. 

“I thought you were selfish, Jeanne Dupont, but 
not so bad as this. You trifle with an honest lad’s 
heart, because he is weak enough to feed your pride, 
and then you drive him from you with your bitter, 
heartless words. And you are daring enough to come 
aud ask me at this hour, if Baptiste is spaniel enough 
to cringe and fawn for your pity, to leave tender 
words and tokens forsuch as you! No, mademoiselle 
your name was not spoken by my son. I said, ‘What 
of Jeanne Dupont? and he answered me, ‘ Be silent, 
my mother.’ It was easy to see that he rejoiced in 
leaving St. Roque; he wished to escape the sight of 

ou.” 

“ Ah!” 

The glow that had arisen on the girl’s dark cheeks 
faded, her hands fell apart and drooped beside her. 
Was not this the confirmation of her father’s words ? 

“You are unjust—one day you will see how unjust. 
I came to tell you I was sorry to have caused his de- 
parture; but you throw my words back.” 

“Ta, ta, ta!” Madelaine looked scornful. “ You 
make too much of Baptiste’s sorrow, mademoiselle. 
Go home and grieve for your own pride and vanity; 
do not grieve formy son; you offended him—that was 
all. By this time he has forgotton you, Jeanne Du 
pont. He will come back; he will laugh that you 
could ever have power to vex him. My son is not to 
be thrown away on a brown little chit of a viven.” 

Perhaps Madame Lenord had surprised herself by 
her own sternness, or she may have felt unable to per- 
sistin it. She went to the door, and opened it for 
the girl to pass out. 

Jeanne looked up at her, and went away without a 
word. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Monsieur Dupont stood at his shop-door; the street 
was quieter than it had been in time of peace; the 
market folk had gone home long ago; there was not 
left so much as a barrowful of plums. Opposite was 
the shop-window of Monsieur Le Petit, with its shin- 
ing plaits of hair and bottles of perfume and pomade; 
the gable a-top of the three-storied house projected its 
quaintly carved head, as if it wanted to see into the 
street below. The house itself projected slightly, and 
thus narrowed in the street so as to form a closer fit- 
ting frame to the grey old St. Pierre, which filled the 
end of it. 

Monsieur Dupont was not smoking—the habit, in 
his opinion, was an unclean one, and his great virtue 
was a spotless cleanliness; the care of his finger-nails 
and of his small remnant of hair was an absorbing 
employment; his‘dress, too, gave token, by its fre- 
quent variety in the way of waistcoats and neckties, 
of the attention bestowed on it. 

“ Dress,” he observed, “costs money to purchase, 
time and taste to wear to the best advantage; and 
money and good taste are the only two things worth 
hving for. How foolish and reckless, then, to taint 
and soil that which has so much yalue, by a saturation 
of poisonous smoke.” 


Moreover, Monsieur Dupont considered that eyes 
were given one to use in observing the conduct and 
fortunes of one’s fellow-men, and he perhaps saw 
much more out of those bead-like eyes of his as he 
stood at his shop-door, each thumb in a waistcoat 
pocket, his feet drawn closely into the first position, 
bowing and smiling to almost all who passed him, 
than he would have seen if he had been smoking. 

“ Aha, my friend Victor! It is long, then, since 
you have come down the Rue St. Jean.” 

“ Bon soir, monsieur.” 

The new-comer raised his hat, and stood still, with 
rather a sheepish, hesitating look. 

Monsieur Victor Devisme was a clerk in the bureau 
of Monsieur le Prefet of St. Roque, and consequently 
in such troublous times, a man of more importance 
than the wealthy epicier. He had a pleasant face— 
Belgian rather than French. Good, honest blue eyes, 
sunny, chestnut hair and beard, went well with his 
fresh high-colored complexion. He was taller than 
the epicier, but he was still only medium height. ‘The 
cunning face of Jules Dupont did not show to advan- 
tage beside his frank, pleasant-looking companion. 
“Weil but, my friend ”—the epicier looked slyer 
than ever—* you have not answered. Why is it, then, 
so long since you have come to see an old friend?” 
The young man’s color deepened. 

“Aha !”—monsieur winked his sly eye, and his 
mouth curved into a grin of intense enjoyment,—“ We 
understand. Is it notso? It was better, was it not, 
to give the papa time to arrange a little matter for us 
with mademoiselle?” He rubbed his hand sand chuckl- 
ed till Victor longed to choke him. 

“Monsieur Dupont, and what have you to say to 
me?” He spoke so sharply that monsieur vibrated on 
the points of his toes in sudden, nervous tremor, 
though he laughed, to show how very much at ease he 
felt; and as Victor Devisme did not feel in a laughing 
ing mood, it seemed to him that his companion—even 
though he was the father of Jeanne Dupont—was a 
wrinkled old idiot. 

“ Aha, that is what it is!” The frown on Victor’s 
face quickened Monsieur’s Dupont’s sentence. ‘* Well 
my good friend, my news is not muchto tell! I have 
spoken to my daughter, and I have reason to believe 
the next step is to present you to her.” 

Victor left off frowning, but he did not louvk content, 
“But, Monsieur Dupont, you know what I mean. 
Have you ascertained that Mademoiselle Jeanne will 
receive me with satisfaction ?” 

The earnest feeling in his face might almost have 
moved Jules Dupont; but he did not look up; his at- 
tention was concentrated on the polish of one of his 
little finger nails. 

“Ma foi!”—his shoulders went towards his large 
ears—“ What will you? Ihave done my part. You 
can do yours, I suppose, without my help? Come 
again this evening. Jeanne will be at home and will 
be ready to receive you from me as her future hus- 
band, Allons.” 

Victor Devisme lingered. He could not believe the 
epicier’s news. Jeanne Dupont had always been civil 
to him, but she had been cold too. He would have 
given much for one of the flashes of petulance he had 
seen her bestow on his sister Therese—flashes which 
had gained her from that staid spinster the name of 
vixen. 

Frenchman though he was, Victor wa3 too much in 
love not to crave a little more romance in his wooing 
than he felt assured of finding. 

“T shall know this evening how she really feels,” 
he thought. “Jeanne’s is a tell-tale face. She is no 
hypocrite.” 

i seemed to the young man, who had till now led 

the monotonous sal concent life of an official in a 
provincial town, that existence was turning into a fairy 
tale. As he reached the end of the street, he said to 
himself, “ But it will spoil all to be obliged to ask 
Jeanne in the presence of her father;” and suddenly 
he turned the corner of the Rue Notre Dame, and 
there was Jeanne herself—Jeanne who, instead of 
passing him with a graceful, self-possessed bow in re- 
turn for his shy salutation, flushed deeply at sight of 
him, and stopped when he paused beside her. 
“ Mademoiselle”—his voice was eager and trembl- 
ing, it went to tke girl’s aching heart at once—“I 
have received permission from Monsieur, your father 
to present myself at your house this evening. Have I 
also your permission, Mademoiselle ?” 

Jeanne bent her head; tears were coming into her 
eyes, and she did not want Devisme to see them. — 

“ Yes, yes, Monsieur Victor;” she forced her lips into 
a smile, and burried on past the angle of the street. 

“Am I asleep or dreaming ?” Victor rubbed his eyes, 
and then, asa girl with faggots on her head nearly 
knocked his hat off, he decided that he was awake, and 
that he was happier than he had ever been in his life 
before. Yes the fairy tale had begun. 

It was well for the growth of this sudden happiness 
Jeanne reached home while Monsieur Dupont had cross- 
ed over the way to advise with his crony, Madame Le 
Petit. A hare had been presented to her—a gift in 





which the epicier, who loved his stomach as much as he 


































loved every bit of himself, was resolved to share, and he 
had gone to Madame Le Petit to devise as to the best 
way of cooking it. 

Jeanne took off her bonnet at the foot of the steep 
stairs, and swung it by the strings backwards and for- 
wards as she mounted. She was asking herself why she 
was so foolish, so weak. 

“Why should I grieve and crave for a love which 
never can be mine—which perhaps I never had, or I 
could not have lost it for just a few foolish, passionate 
words? Here is a man good and true, and loving too— 
whose eyes show me what I am to him. Why should I 
not make Victor Devisme happy ? I can never be happy 
in the way 1 dreamed of; that is over. Why not trust 
that happiness may come witha man who | am certain 
loves me so much ?” 

CHAPTER V. 

Days went by—so many, that they were weeks now; 
autumn had grown chill. The war was still raging 
fiercely. Victor Devisme was betrothed to Jeanne 
Dupont; but life was not quite the fairy tale he had 
begun to think it. 

His sister Therese shook her head. Itis no wonder, 
she said, that Victor looked downcast. In such troubled 
times, when the war grew worse every day, instead of 
coming to the glorious ending that had been promised, 
when even to far off St. Roque news of defeat and the 
death of the townsmen came weekly—how could folks 
have the heart to think of love and marriage ? For her 
part, Therese thanked the Holy Virgin and the saints 
she was not troubled with such nonsense; she thought 
the occupation of woman should bo praying and fasting 
atsuch a time. Marriage was quite out of season. 
Perhaps Therese was right. Joy jars in a public 
grief ; and though in Normandy there was yet a stron 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the French arms, stil 
rumors of defeat and disaster grew. No one could say 
how hearts grew heavier; folk went about with sad- 
dened faces, and not all the proclamations and bland 
self-complacency of Monsieur le Prefet, could dispel 
os gloom that began to brood over the town of St. 
toque. 
poe was one of the first to feel its influence; she 
had rarely smiled since the evening when her father 
placed her hand in that of Victor Devisme. In one 
way she was grateful to the war. The duties of her 
lover’s office had grown much heavier during these last 
days, and Victor could only spend s few minutes with 
her each time that he came, and with a pertinacity 
which irritated him, Jeanne always contrived that her 
father should be present. 

Marie, the milk woman, a good natured, gossiping 
Picarde, told Jeanne one day that a letter had come to 
his mother from Baptiste. 

“He 1s not far off’—her small black eyes shone 
with significance—* not farther than Rouen. Dame ! 
What do I know, he may be nearer still.” 

Marie’s flat brown face broadened into one huge 
smile. She stood looking at Jeanne with both hands 
resting on her hips, or at least on the breadth of blue 
ylaited woollen which represented them. 

Marie was an outspoken body. All the world of St. 
Roque had heard of the love between Baptiste Lenord 
and Jeanne Dupont; and though Mamzelle Jeanne had 
been hard hearted enough to give Baptiste his conge, 
and was going to marry a gentleman, she might show a 
little interest in hearing about the poor fellow. 

“And instead, ciel! she looks as proud as Madame 
Merand herself, ma foi!” Up went the milk woman’s 
shoulders towards her eardrops. 

“ Good morning, Marie ”—Jeanne was turning out of 
the kitchen, where the talk had been held—‘I will 
send Sophie to you.” 
“Wait, mamzelle.” Marie considered that if Jeanne 
had grown unfeeling, it was her simple duty to make 
her know it. It was said in St. Roque that Maric, the 
milk woman, spent quite as much of her time in teach- 
ng her neighbors as in selling milk, and reaped more 
“kicks than halfpence” in her philanthropic endea- 
vors ; but she had never before administered advice to 
Jeanne Dupont. 

“Has mamzelle heard the talk in the town this 
day ?” 

“‘T never listen to gossip.” Jeanne kept her face 
turned towards the kitchen door. 

“Gossip, ma foi! And mamzelle speaks of gossip, 
when it is our men’s lives I mean! There is news 
of fighting near us, mamzelle. No one knows where 
the news began, but every one says so. It is quite 
near ; not far off, at least, they say. Ab, mamzelle! it 
is well for you, who have no friends in the army ; but 
for me, I have many friends there. The poor lads, I 
love them. I care for poor Baptiste Lenord. Ma foi, 
I think so!—he with his bright, black eyes and cheer- 
ful smile—it is all that is most sad—to think of him 









dead and cold, trodden under the feet of those cursed 
Prussians. They are cursed ; they drink the blood of 
our men, and steal the food of our children. Dame, if 
I were then a man, I would make some of the butch- 
ering cowards bleed, too.” 
“Who told you this news ?” 





(To be concluded in our next.) 
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European Summary of the Week. 


The news from Europe ths week, is far from hopeful, very 
heavy failures daily taking place, in the commercia! and financial 
centres. The feeling is also growing prudent and far-seeing 
men, that an European War is not far distant. The increasing 
arrogance of Prussia is producing a wide-spread feeling among 
the other European Powers, thata limit must be placed to her 
pretentions of being the arbiter of Furope. There is an evi- 
dent increasing raprrochment between the British and the Russian 
Governments (who are now understood to be amicably engaged 
in settling their affairs in Central Asia) and a great sensation has 
been credited by the publication in tbe St. Petersburg Golos of 
an article advocating an alliance between Russia and England, 
because that between the three Emperors, has lost the power of 
guaranteeing peace, since one member thereof has become sus- 
pected of warlike designs. 

There continues to be much unpleasant feeling in Court 
Circles, on the question of precedence between the Duchess of 
Edinburgh and the Princess Beatrice, which bas not yet been 
settled. This inspirating subject almcst drove the present and 
the past Lord Chamberlains ont of their senses. It bas been a 
frequent theme of correspondence between the English and the 
Rassian Courts. Its settlement was one of the chief objects of 
the Czar’s visit, and its non-settlement the primary cause of 
coldness between the Empress of Kassia and the Queer, And 
all this arises out of the question as to which cf the two 
Princesses sball enter the throne-room frst, ard who shall stand 
nearest to the Sovereign! The Queen defends the claims of her 
own daughter, but is not this an absurd spectacle ? 

The American Rifle Team arrived at Qavenstown on Janne 14tb, 
on the steamship City of Chester, and were most enthusiastically 
received. I'he same hearty welcome attended their progress to 
Dublin, where the Lord Mayor and members of the Corporation 
of Dublin received them on the foilowing day at the depot, and 
conducted them to carriages. A procession was then formed 
with a tand at its head, and escorted the guests through Sack - 
ville, Dawson and other principal streets to the Shelbourne Ho- 





he was the bead on the breaking out cf the Franco-Prussian war, 
has appeared. It declares that Prussia by her iusults really de 
clared the war. His ministry cannot te held responsible for 
entering upon the conflict, for the act was unanimously approved 
by the Senate and Legislative body. Nor is it responeible for 
the military organization, which was the work of years before it 
came into power. Mr. Ollivier claims for his ministry, that in a 
few montbs after its organization it had calmed the public 
mind, and restored the authority of the Goverament without 
employing either corruption or intimidation. He publishes a 
letter from the Ewperor, written after the fallof tbe mivistry, 
expressing continued confidence. In conclusion, Mr. Ollivier 
urges the Bonapartists to help the present government, maintain 
peace, and respect the constitution, and when the opportunity 
comes for revising the constitution, then claim an appeal to the 
plebiscite. 

The material prosperity of France continues to improve ina 
constantly increasing ratio. M Leon Say declared to the Com- 
mittee which examined his Budget that the yield of taxes was 
very satisfactory. An excess of 30,000,000 francs over the esti- 
mates for the first five months of 1675 bad been obtained, and, 
in consequence of the total amount which the year’s inposts 
might be expected t» produce, it would not be necessary to h ve 
recourse to the 40,000,00u francs onthe partof ‘he tank of 
France. It further appears from the official returns «f the 
trades movement of the first four mon bs of this year that the 
export business, which is so profitable to France, is making 
rapid way shead, despite heavy taxes, growing competition from 
other nations, frequent financial crises abroad, ard war rumor-. 
The total value of ¥ ench exportations in the period named 
was 1,352,032,( 00 francs, against 1,203,: 00.000 francs in the cor- 
responding fonr montbs of 1874,showing an increase of 149,@00,- 
000 francs. The Customs yielded up to the end of April 76.000,- 
000 francs against 61,(( 0,000 francs in 1-74, and the indirect 
taxes produced 815 000,000 francs, against 279 000,00 francs in 
1°74. The ‘Ireasury, in fact, has received from taxes of all 
kinds, two millions sterling more than in the first four months 
of last year. This may be called a very striking result, and the 
circumstance that much of the ¢xtraordinary prosperity thus re— 
vealed, may be ascribed to the excellence of last year's harvest 
only edds another element of interest, since appearances indi- 
cate that equal good fortune will befall France in this year's 
harvest. The inference is very clear, and on the whole consol- 
+tory. If the French are recovering strength as a nation, it is 
by labors of peace that enrich multitudes of individu Is, and 
every such person increasing his stake in the country, becomes 
a pledge for th: continuance of peace. 

‘The Paris correspondent of the London Times writes: ‘‘ The 
Emperor Wilham, according to the Allgemeine Zeitung, bas 
presented to M. Thiers asplendid edition of the works of Fred- 
erick the Great, i. thirteen volumes folio, printed specially for 
the Emperor. No mention har, I believe, been made of bis gift 
in M. Thiers’ organ, the Bien Public, but it is not the less likely 
to have been made. The ex-President’s triends were probabiy 
afraid of ill-natured and unjust comments on the part of those 
Paris papers which can never forgive him for his sbare in the 
establishment of the republic, but it was inevitable that an act 
concerning two parties should gain publicity.” 

A violent storm passed over the city of Paris on June 9th. 
Mach window glass was broken, and th ds of chi ys 
blown over. There were many accidents, and traffic was wholly 
suspended in the streets. The storm extended to the south of 
France, and from the Pyrenees comes a report that a house was 
prostrated and eleven persons were killed. The damage dene 
in Paris alore is estimated at 11,000,000 france. 

From Spain we learn the reports of a Carlist victory by 
General Saballs over King Alfonso’s troops at Blaues, a seaport 
town of Spain, twenty-two miles south of Gerona, after two days 
fighting. ‘The Carlists captured the guns and stores of the 
Alfonsists, and took 500 prisoners. These Spanish victories 
must, however, be taken with several graius of salis / 

A sfecial dispatch to the Times, under date of June 15th, says 
Con Carlos has given bis con the title of Prince of Asturias. He 
bas also convoked the Biscay Juntas to meet on tho 27th inst., 
in order to contrast the attitude of the Carlis(s with that of the 
Alfonsists, whose Government he says, is afraid to summon the 
Cortes. 

The A'phonsist Government continues to show its intolerance. 
A box containing a ber of Protestant books consigned to 
an American resident at Santander, was on June 10th, embar- 
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The British Arctic Expedition of 1875. 


SCENES TO BE REMEMBERED. 








We condense the following from the London Times of May 


3lst : 


“The Arctic Expedition of 1875, the object of su h general 
interest and solicitude, and upon which so many national hopes 
are concentrated, left Portsmouth on its adventurous voyage at 
4 o'clock precisely on Saturday last. 

* The multitudes who assembled at Portsmouth to witness 
the sailing of Capt. Nares and his brave companicns, and the 
unparalleled enthusicsm with which they were received indi- 
cate pretty clearly that a true chord has been struck, and tbat 
the sympathies of all from tbe Queen downward, go with them. 
Tere was little to see. The spectators made the show. Two 
small vessels leaving their anchorage, and sailing slowly to the 
eastward, do not constitute of hemselves a spectacle to attract 
an immense crowd from all parts. But underlying all was the 
consciousness that the crews were about to enter upon a battle 
with nature in her sternest aspects, and that it was for the honor 
of the country that this should be so, 

“ The Lords of the Admiralty arrived at the Land port termi- 
nus, and proceeded cn board the Alert and the Discovery, where 
they were received by Captain Nares aud Captain Stephenson, 
the whole of the officers and men being drawn up on the upper 
deck. Their Lordships examined closely i to the condition of 
the sbips and their equipment. They were shown the mechani- 
cal adaptations by which the rudder and screw ccn be almost 
instantly raised when ‘n danger of being injured by the ice, re- 
course being had to the sails ; the manner in which, should the 
cond r be damaged by concursions with icebergs or other 
obstructions, the engines can be wor'ec under high pressure ; 
the means by which, through the agency of self-detaching 
hooks, the boats can be promptly lowered and disconnected, Xo. 
Teken below, they were told how, by excluding the 1cy atmos- 
pbere by means of double doors, things were ke;t warm and 
snug between decks ; how, by utilizing the waste heat of the 
galley fire, an ample supply of fresh water could be secured 
even in a region of perpetual ice ; and how the darkness of an 
Arctic Winter could be scattered below by means of an improved 
ship’s lamp, the flame of which, three inches in height, afforded 
an illuminating power equal to twenty six candies. 

“At the conclusion of thein pection of each ship the First Lord, 
addressing the officess and sailors, said they bad everything on 
board which could be desired for their safety, well-being and 
comfort, tbat the eyes of the whele civilized world were fixed 
upon the expedition, and tbat the prayers and best wishes of all 
their countrymen would go with them for success in their ardu- 
ous undertaking. In cenclusion, the First Lord wished the 
crews of each ship Godspeed, and, with bi- colleagues, shook 
bands with their captainy. ‘Three hearty cheers having been 
given in respons: to bis Lordship’s parting salutation cf “Geod- 
bye, men !” as he went over the side, the inspection terminated. 
No sooner had the excitement caused by the visit of the Lords 
Commissioners ended than the enthusiasm of the crews waa 
arised by a thoughtful telegraphic farewell from Her Majesty, at 
Balmoral, addressed to Captain Nares: 

**T earnestly wish you nd your gallant companions every 
snecess, and | trast that you may safely accomplish the impor- 
tant duty you have so bravely undertaken.” 

“To this gracious proof of Her Majesty's sympathy with the 
Expedition, Captain Nares promptly telegraphed the following 





” 
® 


ply: 
** I feel deeply the honor Her Majesty has done myself and the 
other members of the Expedition in wishing us succes’. Her 
Majesty may depend on all doing their duty.” 

** Sabsequently a packet from the Queen was received ow board 
each vessel, addressed to the respective Com ders; but, as 
they were reverently lnid side for the present, and w ll not be 





opened until the ships are well out to sea, it is impossible to 
state the form which Her Majesty's regards has in this instance 


taken. 
“The Lords of the Admiralty had taken their departure at 12:2) 


and the day being a departmental holiday, the yard was s rictiy 
closed to all but the friends of the crews. It was felt that the 


parting sorrow of brave men should not be broken in upon by 
the intrusion ofa mob. And it was no ordinary parting which 
was about to ensue tetween the devoted crews, and thos: they 
held dear, tortsmouth is accustomed to the domestic severances 
which occur on the departure of ships for distant stations. 
These are the sad, but inevitable concomitants of a sa lor’s life, 
and for which they are prepared. But the Alert and Discovery, 
were on the point of sailing whither no letter could reach them, 


and whence no news could be received. For three years or s0 


the officers and men would be as absolutely cut off from the 
world of the living, as if they were dead. the ships lay, with 


tel. The reception given the team by the populace was most goed at the Custom House. The act has been brought to the| steam up and their bows already in the stream, ready to start, 
entbusiast'c. Immense crowds at the depot and along the en- attention of Mr, Cushing. the United States Minister at Madrid. | They had signaled from the mizenmasts for ‘permission to 
tire route of the procession, cheered as long as the Americans| F*0m Rome we learn, that the Pope, in reply to an add rt company.” an “affirmative ‘response was flatteriag from 
were in sight. the railway station and the ptt were decora- peesented to him on the Sret jnct., trom stcdents of colleges ie = se Dy ape eng “Scare i se ane = 
ted, and the American and irish flags were everywhere display- | America, thanking him for the elevation of Archbishop McClos- eo sak Sieete oe assembled ns bid the aicasaen. 
ed. The enthusiasm culminated at the hotel, where each mem-| key to the Cardinalate, says: ‘‘ Che harvest in America is ripe, bye. It was noticed that there were few lad es pre ent. There 
ber of the team was cheered as he alighted from his carriage, | #04 laborers alone are wanting. You are preparing yourselves | wera some weeping wives belonging to the blue-jackets clingin 
The p ople pressed forward to shake hands with them, and| for that work. Preach especially by example, in order tu con-| about the ships; but as the vessels had been f n to the _ 
ts of ‘Welcome! welcome!" were heard on every side. | Vert that great nation.” | tives of the crews from early morning, the w ves ar sweethearts 
bey oy of spectators remaiued in front of the hotel until a} A royal decree bas been issued, under date of Rome, June of those on board, had already taken their last farewell. As the 
oti. ~ Ae . wd —_ Re ws = =e hy a llth, promulgating a convention between Italy and Switzerland, hour of sailing approached, the stillness in the crowded harbor 
Place and serenaded io kendo, At the same time a Se which establishes the boundary between the two countries, in| cue Decivens cle cod ote as aaron a er sips 
quet was in progress in the hotel. Major Leech presided, and | #ccordance with the award of the arbitrator, Mr. Marsb, Minis-\ muved mm the jetties. The qunstnguestion wich Geenete 
ag de gy warmly welcoming the riflemen and their friends | ter of the United States. | ensued, was startling nd overpowering. ‘o intently had the 
wale yw need responded for he visitors} The Daily News reports that a crisis is imminent at Athens, ¢yes of the spectators been directed upon the ships, that no one 
thanks. He declared that their reception was far bich Iti ae ‘ ;., | Seemed aware of the pictorial accessories of the scene, but with 
beyond anything they had anticipated, although great were the| Wbich may resu t in the abdication of the King of Greece, Five: 











: . ail _the actual starting of th diti thi 
expectations Americins entertained of the warmth of the Irish | larkish men-of-war have been ordered to cruise in Greek waters ‘The, eB seen Be stp han ey tn 


. i ; ' | spring into life. The decks of he noble ships that lined the jet- 
The Russian Minister has advised the King not to abdicate with” ties, the yards, and rat] nes of the men-of-war in the stream, 
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and the shores oa both s des, were clad with people. ‘God 
bye and best wishes for your succes3’’ was signaled from the 
flag-ship, ‘‘ Thanks and farewell’? was signaled back, and as 
the Alert and the Discovery, piloted by the Fire Queen, with 
Aimirals Elliot and McClintock, and Capt. Sull van on board, 
and accompanied by the Heather Bell and other steamers, sailed 
down the harbor channel, such cheers upon cheers rent the air 
as were never before beard in Portsmouth. The rigging of the St. 
Vincent training ship presented a sight that will not be easily for- 
gotten. It was « dense, unbroken, liviug mass that extended 
from the bulwarks and covered the topmost sky gear, and the 
roar which the lads gave forth as the vessels passed was heard 
far above the general dispason. Indeed, the excitement com- 
mwunicated itself to the crews of the Expedition, for soon some 
adventurous seamen clambered to the mastheads, and skylarked 
upon the verge of the yardarms, while Captain's Nares and 
Stephenson, Commander Markham (who is accompanied to Disco 
by his brother, Mr. Clements Markham.) and the otber officers 
acknowledged the plaudits of the muititudé from tke bridge. 
Turning up the eastward channel to the Spit buoy, the scer: 
that met the eyes of the crews was truly unique, and rendered 
the similar scenes that were presented at the rame spot on the 
visits of the Sul an and the Shab, colorless by comparison. Not 
only were the piers crowded to suffocation, but the slopping 
foreshore, from the Roond Tower, to beyond the Breakwater, 
opposite Southsea Castle, displayed an nnbroken mass of wav- 
ing hats and fluttering hadkerchiels. Every square inch of 
shingle down to the water's edge was covered, the outer boundry 
of the crowd being defined by a red fringe of soldiers, the sounds 
of whose bands playing *‘ Auld |ang Syne’ were only faintly 
heard upon the water. ‘hose who have witnessed the race- 
course at Epsom, on the Derby Day, assert tbat it falls far short 
of the scene of Saturday. The water, too, was covered with a!l 
manner of craft, from private yachts, heeling under a spread of 
canvas, to the smallest cockle-shell, which it seemed o be :n 
absolute tempting of Providence to take out to sea, The day 
was dull and hazy, but the wind which blew from the north east, 
was highly prop tious for the expedition. Had it blown from 
the westward, the result would bave been serious, fur while the 
Alert was cubmerged fifteen feet at the fore and sixteen feet aft, 
the draught of the { iscovery was fifteen feet and seventeen feet. 
The Valorous, which got under way from Spithe @, on the ap- 
pearance of the ships, and followed them at a respectful dis- 
tance, was +till more deeply laden. As the breeze freshened, 
the courses were set, jibs and prying jibs were ran up, topsails 
and topgallant sails were bent,and the ships mader pid progress 
through the water. The last to leave the Alert was the little 
davgbter of the Captain, who, after being tenderly embraced by 
her father, was deposited in the pilot's gig and brought back by 
Mr. Harding. ‘The Admirals waved the ships a last good-bye . t 
St. Helen's, and gradually tbe accompanying gun-boats, yachts, 
and !auncbes parted company, after giving the crews a last cheer 
and receiving in some instances small bouquets of flower ar part- 
ing gifts from thi se on board.” 
——_ 


Memoriat To Dr. Livincstone.—A memorial tablet, 
on which is the following insciiption row marks the spot in 
Westminster Abbey where the re mains of Dr. Livingstone are 
deposited : — ‘**. ronght by faithful hands over land and sea, 
here rests Dayid Livingstone, Missionary, Traveller, Philan- 
thropist. Born March J9th, 1-13; died May Ist, 1873, at 
Chitambo’s Village, Ulala. For 3: years his life was spent in 
an unwearied effort to evangelise the native races, to e* plore the 
undiscovered secrets, to abolish the desolating slave trade of 
Central Africa, and where, with his last words, he wrote, ‘ All I 
can addin my solitude is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come 
down on every cne— American, English, or Turk—who will 
help to heal this open sore of t! e world.’’” Gn each side of the 
tablet are also the fo'lowing inscriptions: ‘* Tantus amor veri, 
nibil est quod noscere malim, quam fluvii causas per secu & 
tanta latentes;’’ and ‘‘ Otber sheep i bave which are not of this 
fold : them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice.” 


| 











Tue Brain or Man anp Aprs.—Professor Owen is 
quoted-as saying, before the Anthropological Society of London, 
that as the brain of man is more complex in its organization 
than the brains of inferior animals, it is more subject to injury, 
and more liable to experience the want of perfect development; 
that instances of idiocy uccur among ail races of mankind, and 
that extreme smaliness of the skull indicates want «f intellect 
approaching to idiocy. Alluding to the attempts that have been 
made to find a link of connection between man and apes he 
remarked that it was possible that un idiot with an imperfectly 
developed brain might wander into some cave, and there die, 
and in two or three hundred years bi bones might be covered 
with mud, or be imbedded in stalagmite, aud, when discovered, 
such @ skull might be addnced as affording the iooked for link 
connecting man with the inferior animals. He expresses the 
opinion that the difference in question is altogether too wide to 
be bridged over by the skull of any creature yet disvovered. 





An AnecpoTE oF Napoteon III.—The Paris corre- 
spondent cf the London Times says: “Tbe death is announced 
of E. Artru, the Cure of the Croix Rousse at Lyons, who was 
personally decorated under rather curious circumstances by 
Napoleon I1I. on his visit to that town in 1860, The Emperor 
was somewhat afraid of entering the Croix Rousse quarter, but 
while he was debating the question with the Prefect, an official 
who evidently knew the character of the people, said to him, 
‘If you wish, Sire, to be well rece:ved by the quarter, the thing 
is very easy. You need only decorate M. Artru. the we, coram 
popuo.’ Napoleon the JII. followed the proffered advice. On 
seeing the priest, he at once left his carriage, took the cross of 
the Legion of Houor from his breast, and decorated Mr. Artru 
with it. The effect was as the official had predicted, and the 
quarter of La Croix Rousse shouted itself hoarse with cries of 
* Vive l'Ewpereur !" * Vive M. Artra.’ ” 





Tracepy anp Romance.—The Paris Temps tells a 
good story, the truth of which is vouched for. A bridal party 
were going through the usual formalities preceding marriage at 
the mayoralty of the 12th arrondissment. ‘Lhe mayor took the 
future mother-in law aside, and informed her that it was his 
duty to reveal to her that the man tpon whom she was about to 
bestow her daugh er was the sou of the late public executioner. 
Neither she nor her husband seemed in the least abashed by the 
communication. ‘They, in fact, admitted that they were well ac- 
quaivted with the circumstance; for it happened that a b 
of their family bad been sentenced to death, and at the guillotine 
he had been treated with so much kindness and humanity by 
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European Miscellanies. 


Some oF THE ConsEQUENCES OF THE Moopy aNp 
Sanxey Revivats, are not pleasant for the British householder. 
A London paper says that two ‘told hurridaus frightened a 
young lady into bysterics a few days since ; a blackguard came 
and raved upon a doorstep, because the lady of the house would 
not let him come in and pray with her ; and another old woman, 
who got admission, stole all the portable articles she could get 
nold of. Aud so the good work goes bravely on, and Wessrs. 
Moody and Sankey make plenty of money out of their dupes,” 


Tue Noumser or CanpipaTes at the recent general 
examination for women at the University of London, was thirty- 
five. Of these only twenty passed. ) 


Some Time aco Four Laptes, who passed the London 
Univers ty examination for women, entered themselves in the 
chambers ot well know. barristers for the purpose of studying 
law, It was said at the time that their labor would be fruitless. 
It seems, however, that the ladies are likely, as the result of 
their studie-, to obtain profitable employment. One of them, 
whose term of study is closed, has been engaged by a firm of 
solicitors +s a ‘* consulting counsel.” 


A Ccercyman Finep ror Assavtt.—For assault- 
ing one of his parishioners in the parish churchyard, the Rev. 
Samuel Smith, rector of Landulpb, Cornwall was a few days 
since fined £5. During the proceedings in court an old act of 
Parliament of Edward V1., scill on the statute book, was read, 
which contained a clause providing that if any person shall 
smite or lay violent hinds upon avother in any church or 
churchyard, then ipso facto every person so offending shall be 
deemed excommunicated, and be excluded from tie fellowship 
and company of Christ's congregation In consequence of the 
discovery of this act, some of the parishioners talk of refasing to 
pay tithes to the rector, with whom they are at variance. 


THE FrounERs’ Mepat of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety his been awarded to Lieutenant Weyfrecht of the Austrian 
Navy, for the enterprise and ability displayed in the command 
of two expeiitions between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla; and 
the (’atron’s Gold Med] to M. Julius Payer, for his sledge jour- 
ney and dissoveries along the coast of Franz Joset’s Land. 


In tHE Twetve Years ImmepiatEty PReEcepine the 
completion of the drainage and water supply system of Salisbury, 
Eng., the yearly mortality amounted to.27 per 1,000. During 


the twelve years following the mortality fell to 20 pe 1,000, and 
during the last three years it was only 17 per 1,0.0. 


An Ossotete Stature of GEORGE THE SEconpD, im- 
poses a fine of one shilling per oath oa day laborers, common 
soldiers, sailors or se men : every other person funder the de- 
gree of a gentlemnn bas to pay two, and every person of or 
above that degree five. A conviction recently took place under 
this act, the reluctant magistrates having been pointed to the 
fact, that the same act imposes a penalty of five pounds on avy 
magistrate fuiling to enforce it. 


Tue Lonpon Sun understands that a meesigg of 
Nonconformists bas been convened at the house of Rev. Newman 


Hall, to consider the propriety of giving a public expression of 


the undesirability of any movement beivg made at present for 
tne severance of Church and State. 


AnotuER New GaME HAS BEEN INTRODUCED in 
England, a result, probably, of the success of the revival of polo 
It is known as ‘‘tent-pegging.” ‘Ihe game consists in driving 
a Jance point, while going on horseback at full gallop, into a 
tent-peg stuck into the ground, and bearing it off triumphantly. 
It looks easy enough, but it is in reslity very difficult, while it 
is admirable practice for those cavaliy regiments who have to 
use the lance. It has the advantage over polo as be ng an exer- 
cise which is, in some sort, a training for transfixing enemies. 


In ENGLAND THN Jaw Fixes Twenty-one YeEass as the 
age at which persons may ascend or descend chimneys for the pur. 
pose of cleaning them. Even chimney sweepers of mature yeare, 
if they are amenable to common sense, will hesitate before they 
enter chimneys or flues when engaged in their professional du- 
ties, for the risk of being stuck in a flue, and suffocated is even 
greater in the case of a full-grown adult than in that of a youth 
or child of small st ture. A melancholy instance of he danggy 
attending this cbjectionable practice is afforded by the case of 
an unfortunate chimney-sweeper named Wiggins, on whose re- 
mains an inquest was held at Pendleton, in Lancashire, re- 
cently. It appeared by evidence that the deceased ascended a 
boiler flue at some works in Pendleton, for the purpose of clean- 
ing it. Half an hour having elapsed without bis reappearance, 
one of the workmen called to him, but received no answer. He 
was lying on Lis side, about fifteen feet from the bottom of the 
flue, and when extricated was found to be quite dead, 


Tae OricinaL Manuscrirt cF Gray’s “ EvEoy ina 
‘ountry Churchyard " was sold in London on May 29th, by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. It contins many varia— 
tions from the poem as now printed, notably lhe names of 
‘Cesar’ and ‘'Tully’’ instead of * Milton” and Cromwell,” 
and mapy alterations, erazures, aad corrections, which show the 
apx ous care bestowed upon its composition. It was borght by 
Sir William Fraser for £230, having been sold by the sume firm 
about twenty years ago, in the Penn collection, for £131. In 
the same sale were the manuscrip: of Dicken’s ‘‘Christm s 
Curol,,’ which was bought by Mr. Harvey for £55. A signed 
autograph letter of Queen Elizabeth to Henry IV. of France, 
thanking him for the portrait he sent, and closing with many 
professions of friendship, £51. Two autograph letters of Napo- 
leon I. £34. Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, £21, 


W. Hoxman Hunt, the artist, deserves an honorable 
mention, for a courageous assault on that international nuisance 
—the organ grinder. He appeared recently before the Hammer- 
sinith Police ‘ ourt, in London, and preferred a charge against 
an itinerant Italian for annoyiug him by playing on un organ. 
The dialogue between the two at the time of the offence was in 
Italian, the musician replying, to Mr. Hunt's entreaties that he 
would Jeave him his room instead of his company, that he bad as 
much right o do bis work as Mr. Hani iad, and that'be should 
not go. This brought the matter at once before the courts, or 
rather tefore the constable. The trial disclosed the curious 


Part of these birds are to convey messages from the sledge par- 
ties to the Alert ; the others to communicate wifh the Discovery. 


1744, have been recovered from the waters of the Gippinz, at 


their immersion, have been handed over to the Police. 


on the body of Mary Ann Daniels, wife of a laborer. 





A Numer or Deeps, bearing dat» from 1731 to 
Ipswich, The documents, which bave not suffered much from 


Deata FRom aN OverDOsE oF Satts.—A Coroner's 
inquiry was held on May 2stb, at Rainham, near Sittingbourne, 


It appears 
that deceased took two ounces of Epsom salts: wh'ch produced 
syncope, and caused death within a few bours of administration. 
A verdict in accordance with the fact above men ioned was 
returned, 


Rowing Across tar Cuannet.—A feat was per- 
formed on May 30th, by Mr. Brothers, of Tontine street, Folke- 
stone, and six friends, who united with kim in rowing a racing 
galley across the Channel, The crew started on their voyage in 
Mr. Brothers’ six oared boat, which is but 3 ft. 3 in. across, 
16in. deep, and draws only Sin. of water, soon after seven on 
Sunday morning. The wind was blowing stiffly from the west, 
and it was only by sheer hard pulling that any headway could 
be made toward their destination. When about half way across 
a sudden storm came on, and the waves broke in rapid succes- 
sion over the boat, drenching the crew, who were at len:th 
compelled by the heavy sea to run some distance up the French 
coast, under Cape Grienez. They rowed into | oulogne Harbor 
about half-past twelve, after 54 hours’ pulling over about forty 
miles of rough sea. 










































































An Englishman has just accomplished the ascent of 
Mout Blanc, at a time of the year when ro tourist had ever 
ventured on the attempt. Mr. Kennedy, member of the Eng. 
lish Alpine Club, set out from Chamounix on May 15th, accom 
panied by two guides, and reached the Grands-Mulets at four in 
the afternoon. The following day the party started at three in 
the morning for the summit, and after contending with the diffi. 
culties of the snow giving way under their feet, and of a burning 
sun, they arrived at the Grand Piateau. From tbat point the 
surface was firmer, so that they were enabled to attain the 
highest point toward noon; and there the travelers planted an 
alpenstock and drank a bottle of champagne **in honor of the 
tourist world, past, present, and to come.” Owing to the in- 
tense heat the descent was difficult, but it was safely effected at 
eight in the evening. 


<4 > 





Me. Epwarp Jenkins, M. P., in a recent address in 
London, mentioned as an illustration of the power and influence 
of Christianity, the prevention of war within the past few weeks 
between France and Germany. “ When," said he, “ Prince 
Bismarck's determination became known to stop the prepara- 
tions going on in France, end to crasa her once more by 
sending German troops across the Rhine, did the nations of 
Europe stand for'h, aud protest against such an ou rage, and 
intimate that they would sand by Frauce rather than see her 
crushed? No. What wae it, then, that prevented the catas- 
trophe of «nother European war? A simple circular was sent 
from London, pleading on behalf of truth, justice, peace and 
Christianity, and the simple circular went the round of the 
courts of Europe, and did more to prevent that impending war 
than the words and actions of any foreign potentate. Such a 
result would not have followed in olden times, and its success in 
these days was due to the fact that the infiuence of Christianity 
had deeply permeated society, and men were more and more 
apply ng its prince ples, not only in their owa affairs, but to 
home and international politics.” Of course ! 





Circus Lire m Enctanp.—In reviewing a book on 
this subject,,oby Thomas Frost, the Academy picks out these 
facts about English circas performors ; Circus life is not very 
different from the larger life outside, and these versatile individ- 
uals often lead but a sorry existence, until they can rise out of 
the ruck and do something bifferent from their companions, 
They must astonish in order to live, and those that astonish the 
most will make the best living ; so it has been with Van Am 
burgh, Carter and other ‘‘lion kings” with Leotard, Blondin 
other gymnasts. Managers are sometimes hard put to it for a 
novelty, and their attempts to obtain one are often laughable 
enough. Wallett, the clown, and Pablo Fanque, the negro rope- 
daucer (otherwise William Darby) when in partnership together 
at Glasgow, hit on the expedient of turning au Irish posturer in 
their company, whose nomd'orena was Vilderini, into a Chinese. 
The Irishman was shaved, stained§ nd d essed in Chinese cos- 
tame, and had the name of Ki-bi-chiv-fan—foo conferred upon 
him Hs appearance was so far asuccess that two veritable 
( hivamen, who t.ad witne-sed his performances, to:k |im fora 
countryman of theirs, tut each time they inquired for him at 
the stage door, they were told be could not be seen. These 
repeated rebuffs made the honest ‘ Celestials ” suspicions—not 
of his reality but of his troatmert by his employers. Thinking 
that he was held in durance, end only released in order to ap- 
pear in the ring, they went to the police couct and made an affi- 
davi to that effect, The unfortunate Pablo Fanque, therefor’, 
was called upon for an explanation, und was obl ged to put the 
Trish posturer inro the witness-box to declare that he could not 
speak a word of Chinese, and had never been in Chine in 
his life. 

Qirous performers congregate together and speak a language 
of their own. Mr. Frost marks off a large district on the south 
sid* of the river as the professional quarter of London. He 
says : , 

At least three-fourths of what I have terred the amusing 
classes, whether c mnected with circuses theatres, public gar. 
dens cr wmusic halls—actors, singers, dancers, eqaestrians, 
clowns, gymnasts, acrobats, jugglers, postarers—may be found, 
in the daytime at least, within tbe area bounded by a line 
drawn from Waterloo Bridge to the Victoria Theatre, and thence 
along Gibson street and Oakley street, down Kennington road 
as far as the Cross, and thence to Vauxhall Bridge. 

In a morning walk from Westminster Bridge to Waterloo 
road the a robatsand rope dancers of the circuses and music 
halls may be easily recognized by their dress; «nd a visit to 
Barnard’s tavern, opposite Astley s, or the Pheasant, in the rear 
of the the tre, will show a large per entage of circus ‘ aitistes” 











fact that the organ grinder had a sort of contract or standing en- | 





the executioner that they had called to thank him. The a 
quaintance ripened into triendship, and had b 


gagement wit: one of Mr. Hunts feminine neighbors to come} 


‘and play regularly. Like all contractors he was financially inde- | 


a 





by mutual esteem, which t 
fjamily ties. 


hey now proposed to increase by| withou 


t, for be paid bis fine of 203. out of his own pocket, and 
t any help from his patrons,on whose generosity, the | 
Judge said, in passing sentence, that he could probably rely.} 







before the bar. 

Tue author gives some specimens of the circus slan:, which 
seemy to have been drawn from many quarters. A circus ma: 
never mentions a woman by any otbe: te:m than dord,an 
b.nt is his ordinary word for good; but these foreign equiva- 
lents are few. 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXXII. 





BROUGH CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 


Brongh Casile—which is identical with Brough- 
under-Stanemore — is romantically situated within 
some eight miles of Appleby, in the wildly-beautiful 
county of Westmoreland. The castle is conjectured 
to have been erected long before the Conquest—the 
edifice itself being greatly deciyed in 1241, when one 
of its proprietors, Robert de Veteripont, was in his 
minority. It was burned, through accident, in the 
year 1521, and lay, as we find it written, “ruinous, 
without timber, or any covering,” until 1569, when 
Lady Anne Clifford caused it to be repaired, and 
“came to lye in it herself.” 

What yet remains of it is of a bold and striking 
order, ind consists of several strong towers of bleached 
and frowning ashlar work, defending by a fosse, which 
on one side is fashioned in a double manner for its 
more effectual defence. A deep ditch and strong 
ramparts are also recognized as remains of an old 
Roman station, standing in a sort of feudal yet noble 
solitude, apart from the great wars which marked the 
stormy epochs of descending time. Circled by hill 
and dale—belted by heathery heights and stretching 
forest lands, with its quaint market “ Burg” lying 
within its shadows—the history of Brough Castle be- 
longs to those obsolete chronicles which are barely re- 

resented by names no longer discernible. Neverthe 
ess, there is one name yet left us—that of the Lady 
Anne Clifford—which will amply suffice for all the 
purposes we require. 
‘THE PENALTY OF PRIDE. 
THE LEGEND. 

Besides Brough Castle, we find the name of Lady 
Clifford associated with a power allied to that shrie- 
valty, over a considerable portion of the border coun- 
ties of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Lordly cas- 
tles, halls and manors seem to have owned her 
imperious rule; and a temper remarkable for its do- 
minancy, 2 nature distinguished for a pride amounting 
to hauteur, and an intellect fully equal to the sway 
and power she held, are all singularly apparent. 

But she seemed to hold her state with a sort of 
isolation—of loneliness—of having few friends, few 
kinsfolk, though many retainers—of representing, in 
her one single person, the honors and dignity of her 
house—as though, in her early years, there had come 
between her and those instincts which make the 
world so attractive, and those passions which are 
either the curse or the blessing of life, some doom, some 
shadow, some mournful event —neither tragic, nor 
commonplace, but a miserable complication of evil— 
which a defiant nature may conjure and evoke, and, 
out of its own perversity, make the sweet waters bit- 
ter, transform the benison into a ban, and from its 
own strength of will and obstinacy, pass by forever 
the gates of the shining Eden, to dwel! alone, to live 
alone, to brood alone, with the mourning phantoms 
of the past, who, with pale visages and sorrowful 
eyes, thus driven away, hover hopelessly and far—for 
ever out of reach—never to come back more, or to 
bring back smiles upon the stricken brow. 

And so it happened with the Lady Anne Clifford. 

We must turn back to the age of seventeen, when 
the bashful maiden is being transmuted into a beauti- 
ful woman. 

One sunny summer morning, as she sat ‘on a low 
footstool in her own tapestried chamber, from whence 
she could look far away across the breezy, heathery 
hills, surrounded by her attendants, the clear blast of 
a bugle, blown deep away in the woodland, caught 
her ear, and made her look shazply up, the very 
slightest color mantling on her brow and cheeks. 

“Why, that must fain be Maurice Savile’s call I 
hear!” she said, in a voice possessed of that musical 
depth of charm, which once heard is rarely forgotten. 

She stared to her feet, and tossed the dresses 
away with the quickness of an impetuous nature. 

“TI thought Maurice had been in the oratory with 
my father, looking over his parchments and 
books——” 

“ And they are flying a hawk in tae Bowood Fell,” 
snappishly said Dame Ursula. “I would my lord 
would take the flighty youth to task, and tie him to 
his indoor work a little closer. Good can never come 
of givin; dependants too much rein.” 

« Why, Dame Ursy !—and you know he is well 
born. ‘The Saviles were masters of Ravingstone, be- 
fore my lord became head of the sequestratiozs ” 

Bridget, to whom the remarks were made, blushed 
angrily. 

“Curb, then, thy saucy tongue!” angrily broke in 
Dame Ursula. “Marry, come up! perchance, thou 
hast a fancy to set up thy eap at the heir of a spend- 
thrift house.” 

“Do thou curb thine, dame,” interrupted the lady, 
With her quiet manner, which had so much command 





in it, “Tell me, Bridget; what is this I hear abuut 
my father having law and rule over the sequestrations 
ot Ravingstone ?” 

“Indeed, my lady, I do but say what I have heard 
spoken,” said Bridget, frightened at the cold, steady 
look her young mistress cast upon her. “I pray you 
pardon me!” 

“It is well. Give me my kirtle; bid the people 
saddle my jennet. I'll ride forth to meet the falcon- 
ers. I had no knowledge they would be out to-day.” 


In a few moments, obedient to an authority they 
never dared to question, she was attired in a suit of 
green, trimmed with silver; and having adjusted a 
hat ornamented with a rich setting, from which a 
heron’s plume sprang, the Lady Anne descended to 
the lower hall of the castle to meet her jennet, or 
Spanish barb, which was awaiting her in the court- 

ard. 
‘ As she was passing downwards, however, the door 
of a large, grand, gloomy-looking chamber, meagerly 
furnished, and that of a cold and ascetic fashion stood 
open. A neatly carved table; two or three huge 
chairs, drawn towards a recess in a vast oriel; a great 
iron box, which was open, disclosing papers and bra- 
zen-clasped books; in another recess, a carved cru- 
cifix and emblems of devotion—from which the room 
derived its name — these pointed out the oratory 
wherein her father sat. 
He was a gaunt, worn, pallid man, of more than 
middle age, but he had evidently grown old from 
other cares than that of time. Something about the 
close clasped jaw, the penurious look, the close air of 
the man, his beard, white hair, and other indications, 
showed that cares had pressed heavily upon him. A 
lawyer, a statesman, an acute and subtle spirit, 
marked out Lord Thomas Clifford as one of those 
men whose greatness and power came less from the 
field of battle, than as arising from the more command- 
ing intellect, which in the tortuous paths of the law 
heve done more to solidify and strengthen the powers 
of kings, than any other aids which the mailed hands 
of barons, with all their men-at-arms and panoplies, 
have from time to time been able to effect. 
Such was Lord Thomas Clifford, master of Brough 
Castle, and of not a few others—manors, roods of 
land, and the like—and holder of many a broad es- 
tate, which the grip of sequestrations had put into his 
all grasping hands. 

Very different was he from the noble hearted 

mother of Lady Anne Clifford, whose fine spirit he 
had crushed and broken by an irritable process of 
domestic tyranny. A despct, and impassive — how 
widely different from the lovely, large hearted crea- 
ture who called him father! 
This time, too, the Lady Anne noted that her fa- 
ther was not alone. <A reason, perhaps, for the ab- 
sence of Maurice, whose relation and place in the 
Clifford family we shall presently see. 


The second occupant of the oratory, whose face 
was partly turned away, was a tall female, dressed in 
black velvet—a suit of deepest mourning. Tall and 
gaunt, as she stood with her features only half dis- 
closed, there was something so fierce, impetuous, and 
commanding in her rigid countenance, kindling eyer, 
and erect attitude, that Lord Clifford seemed to 
shrink from her in dread. 

* l’m come, as you know,” she was saying, “ to see 
how you use your trust, keep your oath, and perform 
that mean office fear has saddled upon you!’ Ay, 
Lord—fear!” and she repeated the word with an ac- 
cent, determined to be understood. 

“Fear of what—of whom ?” asked he, in his hard, 
dry voice. 

“Of me—of Aim—if he did but know what you 
owe to him or toAis/ Tell me, what make you of 
Maurice Savile, the Master of Ravingstone as you 
know him to be, however those of his house be at- 
tainted ?” 

“He is highest in my household, brought up with 
my own daughter, lives well, is fed, clothed, edu- 
cated——” 

“Like any waif who has a claim on you,” she 
growled. 

“Like a gentleman, believe me,” disclaimed the 
noble. 

“You want to strangle the spirit of his forefathers 
with your fair daughter’s silken tresses—make the 
master of Ravingstone a pliant courtier, and your 
son—make him forget the old feud between the Clif. 
fords and the Saviles, and put the soul of a page in 
the body of aman. Beware, I say — beware what 
you dare do!” And as the speaker ended this tirade 
with a bold, outspoken vehemence, which proved that 
a far flowing under current of rancor and scorn, was 
working within the unreached soundings of that 
wrathful and unforgiving soul—motives that could 
not, perhaps, be guessed. 

“I tire of this recriminating abuse,” he replied, 
after a pause. “I weary of these threats, I grow 
impatient of these words, and I’ll no more of them !” 
he began. 

“You do? Well,” she replied, “shall we rip up 





the old sore—open the old quarrel afresh ? 
think [ fear it ?” 

* No, no—not that! But I had no quarrel with 
you or your house, that was not thrust upon me !” 

* Are you quite certain of that ?” asked the female, 
with the irony of corroding bitterness. 

“And if there was a quarrel,” he continued, but 
wincing, “it was fought out fairly, and to the end.” 

“By whom was it fairly fought?” she demanded. 
“You won—that I know. They fought, with pike and 
broad-sword—you, with pen and brain. They with 
bold hearts against cunning and treachery—ay, and 
treachery! Oh, I care not for your frowns or starts!” 

“Treachery ? Woman, are you mad?” exclaimed 
Lord Clifford, starting from his ¢hair, as if he conld 
not, or would not, bear more. 

“Woman me no woman!” she retorted. “I am 
Hester Savile, of the Saviles of Ravingstone; and the 
name, I trow, is as honurable—ay, and as old, and, Sir 
Lawyer, as honest, as that of the Cliffords of Brough; 
and I wot well there was one of them once, one of 
them that was willing to think so, too, if it were not 
a tiction—a plausible lie !” 

“Forgive me, and the past! 
Maurice!” he began. 

‘He is my sister’s child! I spare you because you 
spared him/—whether by your good will or no, I care 
not—knowing of old, Thomas Clifford, how hollow 
you are!” And the scornfulness of her voice deepened, 
until it seemed as if the man, with all his strength of 
mind and will, felt it beating him down to the earth. 
“You judge me wrongly,” he said. “I would serve 
him, and forget the past.” 

“ Mark me!” she broke forth; “I forbid the banns! 
I deny the alliance! I refuse any compromise between 
one of your blood, and he in whose veins mine flows! 
If you think to patch up the black wrongs, and to dry 
up the blood which your minions shed on the scaffold, 
I will light up a fire that shall wither you in its heat!” 

“ But if he /oves her?” he began. 

The Lady Anne Clifford heard these words clearly. 
What else had passed, in less time than has been taken 
to relate, she heard more indistinctly. She turned then, 
and retraced her steps, and seeking the chamber she 
had so recently left, changed her dress for the white 
flowing garments befitting the summer season; and, 
gorgeously beautiful, but with a strange melancholy, 
and a mew sensation filling her breast, the maiden de- 
scended into the flowergarden. 

Meanwhile the day wore on. The ardent noonday 
heat had passed. The afternoon, with its sunshine, 
bland breezes, and carolling birds, was gliding by. 
The stern, tall woman, clad in mourning garments, 
had left the castle, and had left Lord Clifford in a 
state of doubt, agitation, and dread, whieh to those 
who knew his immitigable nature, would have been a 
matter full of perplexity, to know the reason why. 

That stern woman had had an interview, short and 

brief enough, with Maurice Savile, returning from his 
out-door sports. It was fervent, impulsive, and in 
some measure startling to the young man, from its 
intensity. He knew the iron constitution of his aunt 
Savile’s nature, and, with some foreboding, slowly 
wended his way. Entering by a guarded way from 
the woodland, he at last found himself in the flower- 
garden also. 
But the Lady Anne had seen her father for a few 
brief minutes, ere seeking the garden alone. He was 
evidently greatly agitated, and his words were of an 
incoherent nature. Their character left her rather to 
guess at a clear meaning, which Lord Clifford very 
evidently left in obscurity; arising, as she felt assured, 
from a dislike to approach the matter too nearly. 
What ne said chiefly concerned Maurice Savile, whom 
she now beheld in a new light, and the expression 
which shadowed the radient loveliness of a face that 
wrs almost matchless, was that of deepest sorrow and 
perplexity. 

The garden, with its slopes, terraces, “ pleasaunce,” 
and lake, was then in all the glory of cultivation, and 
the charm of the fine season. Passing slowly through 
leafy alleys, where mossy banks, parterres of es 
ing flowers, and clustering rose-trees alternated, she 
came to a spot where the paths diverged, one running 
beneath an interlacing vista of trees, into the thicker 
woods. The open space was filled up as a picture by 
the striking figure of a youth whose incipient man- 
hood was shown by the darker down upon his chin, 
and by the fine development of his Antinous’ limbs. 
Tall, symmetrical, agile as a panther, with a boldy- 
flashing eye of deepest hazel, dark brown hair falling in 
thick masses beneath his heavily-plumed cap—with a 
finely-chiseled nose a mouth firmly cut, and a chin il- 
lustrating strength of will, and the whole being expres- 
sive of the bighest order of manly beauty, in his dark, 
tight-fitting dress—his attire, despite his field pursuits, 
being indicative of mourning for the dead—he realized 
the very picture, the perfect idea of an athlete, of a 
youthful gladiator, who beneath the fine limbe had mus- 
cles of steel, and in whose closely-kuit, elegant frame, 
slumbered the strength of a giant. 

The start he gave when seeing her, as he wakened 
out of some reyeric, was one of impulsive joy. The 
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smile on his mouth spread like sunshine over his face. 
The two or three steps forward he made were as so ma- 
ny bounds, aud his voice trembled with an uncontrolla- 
ble delight as he spoke. 

“ Anne—sweetest Anne! thou art here? Yet why 
do I ask that, when thou ever camest to meet me!” 

“As a sister should, and doth come, to meet a bro- 
ther,” she said in answer. ‘“ But tell me, whence do 
you come from ?” 

“We have been seeking a heron onthe borders of 
Stanemore Pool, and fortune or the falconers were at 
falt, for we have not succeeded in obtaining a feather. 
But, come, shall we sit on this mossy bank? Those 
roses seem to fill the air with langour and perfume. The 
very air seems to swoon with some untold delight.” 

“ That sounds like poetry, and is like a troubadour’s 
fancy. I was coming forth on the jennet you gave me.” 

“And you changed your mind, eh? In faith, sister 
Anne, you are marvellously beautiful to day!” he added 
passionately. 

“More so than yesterday ?” she asked, lifting up her 
fair face, and looking with an open frankness into his. 

“Marry, ay ; for as day renews day, so, day by day, 
art thou to me more fair, more lovely,—ay, fairer than 
the evening air, though it be clad with all the loveliness 
of moon and stars !” 

“Fancies—fancies! But ‘tis as well to cherish 
them,” she said, a little sadly. “If 1 had not for many 
a day past listened to such pretty words, till they had 
lost all strangeness to mine ears, they would feome now 
like mockery ;” and a little, low, silvery laugh tinged 
with irony, eseaped her. 

*« And thou hast heard them, or their like, sweetheart 


She was silent. With a wonderful effort she sup- 
pressed the dreadful agitation, that made her bosom 
heave and throb; and there followed a painful pause 
which Maurice was the first to break. 

“Will thou forgive me for the word ?” he said, in a 
tone at once tender and soothing, and with the privi- 
lege of brotherly affection, if not of unspoken love, 
putting his arm around her. 

“Art thou sorry for having said it?” asked the 
Lady Anne; but, even then, her meaning and expres- 
sion were lost to him. 

“Tf it grieve thee, yes,” he answered, and his brow 
fell, and his voice became again sad and mournful— 
so touchingly mournful that it seemed to break up 
every doubt remaining upon her heart. 

“Oh, me, unhappy! Oh, how miserable I am be- 
come !” she exclaimed, in a passioa of anguish which 
frightened him; and, casting herself upon his breast, 
with a sudden burst of tears and heartrending sobs, 
she cast her arms around his neck, and seemed to 
abandon herself to an overflowing fit of long-repressed 
grief; and as confident in the faith and loyalty of 
Maurice as that from him alone the words of consola- 
tion, mingled with endearments’ should flow. 

“ What ails you, Anne ?” he asked, soothingly, as 
he fondly patted her head. ‘ Confide your sorrow to 
me; if I can I will comfort you. Has aught occurred 
to trouble you? Yet—can it be so?” and, asa new 
fancy seemed to strike him, he clasped his forehead 
with a gesture of mingled pain and commiseration. 

“ Maurice! Maurice! do you love me? Do you 
love me ?—tell me quickly—tell me truly, honestly— 





Anne, at Court, and half-believed them, too!” and 
Maurice laughed his pleasant, honest laugh. 


“T have heard them named in some fashion or other,” 
she replied. ‘“ But 1 have rarely believed there what I 
have heard.” 

“And thou hast done well,” responded Maurice, ina 
tone so quick, sharp, ard stcrn, that she started. The 
voice then reminded her of the voice of that stern fe- 
male who was with her father in the oratory. Some- 
thing like a great tremor ran through her whole frame, 
and a pause ensued, during which many a surging 
thought swept through her brain. Presently, however, 
the pause was broken. 

“ Maurice Savile!’ It was barely above a whisper. 

“Well, sweetheart?” he said, takiug her small hand 
in his own, 

“The Master of Ravingstone—is it not?” she con- 
tinued. 

“* What’s this ?” he cried, quickly. 

“Ts it not, then, so?” and a gleam of hope shone in 
her eyes. 

“If Ravingstene stood where it did, if its old gables 
and groincd arches yet supported roof and rafter, it 
would be so, aud men would term me Maurice Savile, 
the Master of Ravingstone. Where no place is, there 
cannot very well be a title.” 


“Tt is zot so, then?” She looked with a troubled, 
anxious expression into his face, and was struck by the 
agitation expressed in it. 

“There is no roof, no hearthstone there!” was his 
mournful answer. “I was beginning to forget—begin- 
ning to lose in the oblivious joy of the present, what lies 
buried in the past—and all in vain!” 

“Why are you troubled, Maurice?” she went on. 
“Ts your story so sad, then ?” 

“It is a story of—of—wrong!” he answered, his 
brows darkening, and his fiery nature coursing through 
the rich blood rising to his brow, 

“A story of wrong! What can this mean?” she 
gasped. 

“ Ay, swectheart !—a sad—story— of wrong! 
better thou did’st ask of me no more!” 

‘“‘Maurice!” Very softjvery low, the whisper had 
fallen. 

“What now, dear Anne?” he replied, in a tender 
voice. 

“Why dost thou call me sweetheart?” she said. “It 
‘would seem that there is a deeper meaning in this, than 
there is ina light question to be answered by a light 
word.” She did not shrink from the quick look he 
turned down upon her uplifted face. 

“Why?” he repeated ; “ why, because thou art very 
sweet and dear to me!” he went on. 

“ And this is what Ralph the forester calls Bridget, 
and the pretty fool blushes with joy at the fellows 
rough tones.” 

“And she is right. Ralph is a fine fellow, rough 
though he be, and he loves Bridget with all his heart.” 

“ Ralph is a forester and Briuget is my handmaiden, 
and I——” and her brow lifted, and her expression 
grew dilated—“I am a great lady i 

“Well, sweetheart * 

“ Sweetheart me nofmore,” she cried, with moment- 
ary petulance: “they are below my degree, and words 
which betit their usage do not become me.” 


“They cannot love the more deeply or truly because 
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or I shall die—die here at your feet !’ And, speaking 











you would know it, you have been toid it; and, I pray 
you, how like you the matter of my narrative ?” 

“Tt is—it is—very—very—very She seemed 
choking. Rigid as stone, she stood before him, look- 
ing down into the very depths of his soul, as it were, 
to see what lay yet unbared before her. “ You are— 
quite—sure—quite well informed on these things, 
Maurice ?” she managed to utter, after an effort. 

“Oh, do not doubt it!” he answered, his fierce 
tone cooling down again. “He did, in addition, a 
foul wrong to the last surviving member of our house 
—the last except myself—and I sce my fate looming 
now; he betrayed the trust and troth of Dame Hester 
Saville, whom he sought once for his wife, vowing 
that he loved her. He broke his troth plight to m 
aunt; and, if I would forget, she has a soul that will 
not let wrengs sleep; and the story is, now and again, 
ringing in my ears, and I think the cup full enough, 

oo!” he added, bitterly. 

“ And you were pardoning all this ?” asked the Lady 
Anne, with astonishing self-command for so young a 
maiden, who was listening to a story so fraught with 
terror, and from one who was himself the victim of so 
measureless a wrong. 

“Ay, all—all/ And you know not what that 
means !” replied Maurice, gloomily, all the delirious 
gladness of the last few moments having passed away, 
and as though his passionate outpourings to the lovely 
girl at his side had never existed, 

“Tt was magnanimous of you,” said the maiden, at 
last, with a strange smile. 

“He sought our ruin, He endeavored to sweep us, 
one and all, from his path. He had to satisfy his 








thus, she cast. herself on the ground before him, wring- 
ing her hands and sobbing, and looking as beautiful 
as a Magdalena from the hands of Guido. 

This hysteria—this violence of agouy —this explo- 
sion of what had been so leng hidden, or kept down, 
actually appalled him for the moment, as he had never 
witnessed any such outbreak on her part. The words 
while they electrified him, had struck on a chord that 
was too quickly responsive not to answer. Lifting her 
from the ground, his reply was mingled with a lofty 
appeal. 

“Do I love thee? Bear me witness, oh, heaven! 
and thou, oh, earth and nature! which are so beauti- 
ful and gorgeous in the mutual benignities that ap- 
peal to every sense which elevates man above the 
brate,—I have loved you long—deeply—silently—ay, 
with that strength which makes me feel myself a man 
—a name that | will yet write upon the world’s ada- 
mant or I shall be sleeping very still in the bosom of 
our great mother. I love, worship, adore thee, dear- 
est Anne !” 

He kissed her on the forehead and the lips. He 
smoothed her throbbing temples, and put back her 
glorious hair, to gaze upon her radiant beauty, smiling 
through her tears. He poured forth a torrent of pas- 
sionate, burning words, and she seemed to listen 
with silent rapture—listening to the very echo that 
seemed to repeat them in soft dying murmurs. 

“T want to know your story,” she said, abruptly. 

“T thought—I hoped you had forgot!” 

“Tell me all, from first: to last. Let us sit once 
more,” persisted the Lady Anne. “I have known you 
here, at Brough Castle, as a dependant—as one pro- 
tected by my father’s bounty.” ‘This time she did not 
shrink from the truth, which made his cheeks blood- 
less and pallid all in a moment. 

“ Your father fulfils for me a duty—a duty, mark !— 
which the commissioners of the King imposed upon 
him, He sought it at the outset—obtained it—and— 
it pays him well. Ha! ha! ha! Iadependant? i 
protected? His life, his title, his fortune depend on 
mine, and well does he know it! Madam, your words 
stirred up something in me hotter than blood!” 

“What has he to do with you?” continued Lady 
Anne, with a cold tranquility of manner that was more 
like desperation than aught else. ‘“ You have begun; 
do not hesitate to finish.” 

“ Know you not the Saviles are an attainted family?” 
asked Maurice, in a voice hoarse with the dreadful re- 
vulsion that had seized him. 

“T—I have heard so,’ she answered, without a 
single quiver. 

“That the King’s wrath descended heavily, fear- 
fully upon the house of Ravingstcne, because they 
had been loyal to the King’s rival ?—because they had 
been honest to the new Aing’s true King ?” he went 
on, his hand instinctively feeling for the hilt of his 
sword, and'while the white-robed, magnificent creature 
before him was filling him with a sense of delight. 

“ Know you not that the attainder was brought upon 
us by your own father?” continued Maurice, becoming 
more violent. 

She gasped, and shrank away, 

“That my elder brothers died desperately fighting; 
that my father’s head rolled from off the seaffold; that 
all this—ay, and more than this—is owing to Thomas 





they are humble,” said Maurice, gravely. ‘The great 
can claim no monopoly in the passion which is com-| 
mon to the whole human race.” 


Lord Clifford, privy councillor, minister of state, 
lawyer, conveyancer, and many more such well-defined 


malignity first; and next, by bringing about the se- 
questration of our estates, his greed would be amply 
supplied; and of the traitors, so-called, that fell, he 
was the first, but had the art to make it seem that his 
duplicity was virtue.” 

“In what manner had Lord Clifford offended the 
family of the Savilles so deeply; for to be forsworn is 
an offence so common, that it ought to be laughed at 
as a jest ?” 

“My father proved him recreant and felon, false 
and grasping, before an open court, and well-nigh had 
him degraded.” 

* Well, but how is it you are here with him 

“The commissioners compelled him te adopt me;— 
to hold my hands in something like a doubtful 
stewardship.” 

“And you?” continued the lady with an eager 
glance. 

“Submitted !” was the laconic reply. 

“ Why ?” she asked, in the same tone. 

“To work out the vengeance that was left me as an 
inheritance from the scaffold—from the grave !—to 
settle a terrible debt!’ 

“ And you ?—have you taken it yet ?” She trembled 
again. 

“Tloved you/—I forgot—forgave all!” was the 
passionate answer of Maurice. “ Aune, sweet Anne, 
in turn, I am on my knees, and I offer for your love a 
a sacrifice, such as few men would have the magnani- 
mity or the courage to offer, I love and I adore you! 
Oh, how beautitul you look—how fair thou art, my 
love!” and again the love light shone in his beaming 
eyes. 

“Tt és magnanimous!” she said, enthusiastically. 

He rose to his feet. 

“ And my father has spoken to me,” she went on. 

“He assents? For your sake, I——” 

“ For my sake!” she broke in. “ Say no more now. 
In two days see me in the oratory, and you shall have 
my reply.” 

They parted. 

* * 
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* * * * 


Two days passed by at last ; heavy-laden and tedious 
was the weary time to Maurice, who sought to conceal 
his impatience—a fact which only became the more con- 
spicous from certain rumors within and without the 
castle, which coupled the names of Maurice Sav le, the 
Master of Ravingstone, and that of the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Lord Clifford together, 

On the afternoos of the second day, tnercfore, full of 
the most conflicting emotions, and stormy feelings which 
beat and surged within his breast, Maurice Savile 
sought her presence. 

He found ber, gorgeously clad, looking the almost re- 
gal mistress of a princely domain, seated in a sort of 
state, before the great window looking forth upon the 
wolds and the far-stretching furests, which Lord Thom- 
as Clifford could call his own, far as the eye could see. 
He paused, breathless, as if stuck dumb with admira- 
tion of her loveliness. She wore a smile, but rot, a smile 
of the fond and reposing trust a man might look for in 
his beloved ; it was troubled, and tbe working of her_lip 
was troubled. 
She suspended the rich lace she was working, and 
looked upon him ; and even she, in the majesty of her 
loveliness, could not but acknowledge that a more per- 
fect specimen of manly beauty never stood before her. 
The look for a moment lightened—brightenea—grew 
tender—then died away again. Not so the smile she 
wore, P 
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titles, noble and ignoble, and as well earned ?, Since 
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“Tam here, sweet Anne!” he said, almost breath- 
less—‘‘{ am here to forego all thatis due to me in 
moral as in actual fact. I am here with my heart in my 
hand, offering it to you! Iam here to repeat my love 
and worship,—to hold and to have for ever, till death 
suuder us, and time and tide neither run nor flow more 
—for me, at least!” 

“ You love me, then, still?” she said, in a whisper. 

“T do!” 

She laughed a laugh of scorn, of exaltation, of con- 
tempt ; she flung the frame she held in her hand across 
the chamber, and started to her feet. 

“You love me! You /” 

Her face grew dark as that of Cavsandra. It looked, 
indeed, the doom he had in his fancy beheld in the dis- 
tance as lowering upon him from the future. 

“Peasant! slave! helot! helot!” she hissed forth. 
“ You!—you to love me! It is the presumption of one 
who has thought to make conditions for the heart, the 
hand, of one lofty born, titled, wealthy ; and you, with 
the yeoman’s puddle—which you call blood ’—would 
bargian forjme by surrendering what you call a debt of 
vengeance against my father! Speak, sirrah! speak, 
and quickly !” 

“It is so. It wzs so rather!” replied Maurice, as 
cold as ice, as rigid as iron, anJ as pallid as any marble. 
“Henceforth, I say no more!” 

“Itis well! Go—go forth! Never let us meet more! 

Iadopt my father’s wealth, titles, their conditions,— 

trough blood and death seal them! Go!—and let your 
presumption te your reward !” 

She sunk on her chair, and Maurice Savile walked 
slowly, sternly forth. Lord Clifford met him—knolt— 
prayed to him: he went forth, and never returned 
more ! 

Ho did not know the awful penal'y she paid to her 
false*pride, for he lay in her heart iradica ble for ever. 
Half a century afterwards his image lay graven there. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The house of Ravingstone rose once more out of its 
ashes, and Maurice became its head. 

As for the Lady Anne Clifford, she took her solemn, 
sad, and lonely way through life, surrounded by state, 
flatteries, and falsehood. Lonely, half-maddened, fierce 
and impetuous, her imperious nature preyed upon itself. 
but she lived—lived on. : 

She was feared ; she was powerful ; she was esteem- 
ed by some—respected by all—but she was never 
loved ! 

And she never loved herself after that hateful hour, 
when she sacrificed all to the warped, proud spirit that 
was her curse for the weary, dreary, after years to come 


<~<—_ > 





[From The Belgravia Annual.| 


JOE UPON HAPPINESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JACK PUGH’S LEGACY.’ ETC. 








“At one, by the monkey-house,” cried my wife, one 
day during the Christmas holidays, as I parted with her 
at the door of a carriage on the Metropolitan, I being 


bound for the City, and she, with a party of children,|Joe, you like apples”—again those fatal apples ; you 
for the Zoo—to use that depraved but convenient ab—|see that I couldn’t soar beyond —“ and you don’t like 
nuts, 


breviation. 

“All right,” was my reply. In the end I was better 
than my word. I arrived at the gardens, and found my- 
self at the monkey-house whilst it yet wanted a quar- 
ter to one. 

I confess to a great dislike for monkeys. I feel hu- 
miliated in their presence ; their antics fill me with a 
profound disgust. 
them kept in a profound seclusion, and only exhibited 


ion of me, I took from my pocket a nut—I had just|the mind of Joe true notions as to happiness? Per- 
bought a bag of them for the children—and offered itjhaps I hid better abandou the attempt, and endeavor to 
to Joe. He took it politely, turned it over in his fiu-| extract from Joe some information about himself and 
gers, regarded it in a melancholy manner, and returned | his own feelings. 
it to me. Were I other than a verasious chronicler, I should 
“He doesn’t like them, it appears,” I soliloquised | bere begin to interpolate observations of my own. I 
out aloud. “I wonder what he does like.” ‘might cause Joe to fall foul of my foes. I might bid 
“Apples,” said Joe at once. /him discourse of all kinds of social topics. I might turn 
You might have knocked me down with a feather. I him into a zoological Chesterfield, and make him dis- 





looked at Joe earnestly ; his countenance was unchang- 
ed. He did not seem to think that he had performed 
any wonderful feat. A violent tremor came over me, 
and I almost fainted. “I must,” I said to myself, “ be 
laboring under some cerebral excitement, and have giv- 
en too much rein to the fancy.” Still, | woull te-t the 
matter again. 


close some scandals about the elephant and the rhiaoc- 
eros. But white-robed Truth holds up a warning hand, 
aud I forbear. Joe’s ideas, 1 am compelled to say, 
were very limited. I found conversation difficult. Do 
what I would, I could not raise the tone of the conversa- 
tion above mere gastronomic considerations. Beyond 
the range of his stomach, his notions were few. He 





“Do you like apples, Joc ?”’ I said once more. 

Joe nodded his head, but made no other reply. 

“Ah, I thought you couldn’t speak, my fine fellow!” 
I cried. 
“T can, though,” exclaimed Joe. 
This time I could not doubt the evidence of my 

senses. Wonderful as it might scem, | must accept it 
asa fact. Joe could talk. 

“ But,” I said, “Joe, how is it, if you can talk, that 

you haven’t talked befure ?” 

Joe jerked his thumb over his shoulder. ‘ He’s 

such a chatterbox ; he might make me work, too, if he 

knew.” 

I had before heard of this as a traditional explanation 

of the silence of monkeys, but I liad belived it to be a 

foolish popular delusion. 

“Then why do you talk to me, Joc ?” I asked, tremu- 
louzly. 

“Cause you’re a gentleman.” 

I am pledged to a full and faithful narrative of this 

extraordinary interview ; otherwise I should hesitate 

before I ventured to record Joc’s flattering words. 

At this — I felt a violent embarrassment seize 
upon me. A wonderful opportunity kad falleu to my 
ot; such a chance as, so far as [ knew, had never been 
afforded to any human being. I was in direct commu 
nication with one of the lower avimals. Here was an 
openi 
inner life of the animal world. And yet, for the life of 
me, I couldn’t think of anything to say. The field was 


| 


liked music, I found, and thought be should enjoy rid- 
ing on the zebras, of whom he got oceasional glimpses. 
Except for a vague discontent and restlessness, of which 
he could give no account, be did not seem unhappy. 

My soul burned within me to impart to him some of 
those ideas which make the life of man so bright and 
joyous ; but I experienced an insuperable difficulty in 
the poverty of our mutual vocabulary, and I felt more 
than dc ubtful whether, even if I could make him under- 
stand Joe would approve of schemes that, whilst pro- 
viding for the future happiness of man, exclude all con- 
sideration for that of monkeys. All the while Joe per- 
sistently tried to turn the conversation to apples. When 
he found that I meant only talk, and that for all my 
fine words I had nothing in my pockets, Joe’s face be- 
came overclouded, and his language incoherent and in- 
sulting. I thought that he would have sprung upon me, 
and bitten me ; but fortunately at this moment, the 
keeper opened the door and came in. 

Joe instantly became silent, and resumed his usual 
_— of stolid uneoncern slightly tioged with melan- 
choly. 
I looked at my watch, found that it was just five min- 
utes past the hour, and hastened to the rendezyous, 
where I found the children devouring buns, and eager 
to make the acquaintance of the monkeys. 

Alas, since the atove was penned, Joe has departed 


ng that might lead me to an acquaintance with the |from this troublesome world! ‘The‘chance of exchang 


ing ideas with the lower animals has been lost, and pos- 
sibly for cycles of ages may not recur. And I, to whom 


so overpowering in its vastness, that I didn’t know|the opportunity was once given, have proved unworthy 
where to begin, and fell back in despair: n the common-|of it. The reflection is saddening. But as for Joe, 
place. I cannot adequately describe to you the mortifi-}our regret is tempered by the thought that his death 
cation I experienced, when I found that I was unequal|must have been something of a release. Deprived of 
to the grand occasion that had presented itself, that I|the freedom of the woods, without a mate, without off- 
could only repeat my former question in an affirmative|spring, life could have had small happiness for Joe. 


shape. ‘So you do like apples then, Joe ?” 

“Yes” said Joe, between his teeth ; but with a me- 
lancholy shake of the head, asif to say that even these 
were vanity. Then I saw an opportunity of raising our 
conversation to a higher level. 

“Joe,” I said, “ are you happy?” 

“‘What’s that?” he replied. 

I reflected for a moment. 


“Being happy, Joe,?” I said. “Well, look here, 


Bcing happy is having all apples.” 

Joe sbook his head. 

“ Taturs, too,” said Joe, “ biled.” 

“Well, taturs or apples, whatever you like best. 
That’s being happy.” 

“Come, make us happy, then,” cried Jve.” 

And then it struck we that I was instilling into this 


If they must be kept, I would have|poor animal’s brain notions that were quite false and| door. 


erroneous. I was angered, too, at having to talk myself 


erhaps, if he could have been set to work to turn a 
erank or walk the treadwheel—alleviations which socie- 
ty provides fur human beings of a like disposition to 
Joe—he might have had a better time of it. For we 
are assured—usually by those who have the fortunate 
knack cf making other people work for their advantage 
—that labor is the great sweetener of life and chief 
source of happiness. 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—(Continued.) 


“ Alive, if you plea se,” said another voice; “ and then 
we gets our blood money!” 
The next moment a violent assault was made upon the 





But while this was taking place, Turpin and King had 


to criminals occasionally as a warning. Usually, there-|instead of listening to Joe, and I was overwhelmed not been idle. They had together made a very careful 
fore, when brought into contact with these repulsive} with a sense of the responsibility I incurred, thus sud-|examination of the room, but the result ofit was by no 
animals, I confine my attentions to the least odious of|denly made the organ of comuiunication between two|meaas to their advantage. 


the tribe, those pretty hairy little fellows, for instance, 
that remind one rather of cats than men. I was stand 
ing by one of the smaller cages, watching the maneu- 
vres of a little fellow, who was trying to draw the tail of 
a brother monkey between the bars of his cage. All at 
once a door opencd just before me, and a stout, good- 
humored-looking man appeared in the entrance to a half- 
darkened room. 

“Would you like to see Joe, sir?” he asked in a half 
whisper. 

Rather weakly I complied, not exactly knowizg what 
he meant, aud followed him into the room, starting back 
as I saw before me a hairy little dwarf, who came sham- 
bling towards us. Joe was the Chimpanzce. 

He was dressed in a dust-colored jacket made ofa 
government blanket, a sort of “jumper” or “monkey 
jacket,” in fact. 

“Shake bands, Joe, with the gentleman,” said the 
keeper; and Joe shovk hands. He had a nice soft 
palm, and he grasped my hand in what I should call 
ap rage kind of way—softly, and yet with cord.ality. 

t this moment tbe keeper was called away, and left 
the room, saying tbat he would return in a moment, and 
that Joe was quite harmless. 

For the instant] felt a Jittle nervous; but putting 
the best face upon the matter, I resolved to take adyan- 
tage of this opportunity to make a critical examination 
of Joe’s physique. With a view to propitiate his opin- 


a 


hases of existence. I felt, too, that in my desire to 

plain, I had been perilously loose in my doctrine ; 
looser, even, than the utilitarian, or the other loose kind 
of people—I forget their names—and had placed happi- 
ness in mere sensual enjoyment. I might infect the 
whole race of monkeys with this most pernicious doc- 
trine. I must retract. And yet I knew not what to 
substitute. “Joe,” I said, hesitating a little, “it isn’t 
taturs and apples that make you happy ; it’s going with- 
out them ” 

Joe curled his lip, showing a complicated set of teeth, 
and grunted iveredulously. Then fon conscious that 
I had gone a little too far on the ascetic side. After 
all, a happiness that made him miserable wouldn’t be of 
much use to Joc. 

“Well, look here, Joe, suppose that I offered you a 
hundred apples to-morrow, on condition that you didn’t 
eat any te-day—well, Joe?’’ I said, tentatively. 

*“] wouldn't belicve you,” cried Joe ; “ let’s have 
"em now.” 

Ik oked at Joe in despair. ‘lime was running on ; 
any moment might put this unparalleled interview to a 
close, and in all the while, instead of catechising Joe, 
he, it appeared, had been questioning me. I felt as 
Colenso might before the intelligent Zulu, as Atkins (1 
think the name was), when he was converting his Carib 
wife (see Robinson Crusoe), as a sophist might when 





The thought of escape by ihe window of course occured 
to them, but they found it was one that did not open, 
such, being the fashion of making them, at a time when 
the necessity of ventiletion and fresh pure air was not so 
well understood as at present. 

The window was besides, protected with a number of 
iron bars, which effectually put an end to all hope of their 
making their exit that way. 

The wily ostler had, doubtless, taken care to make the 
officers acquanited with the fact, or they would have 
endeavored to make their way through it into the room. 
The two highwaymen looked around them in despair. 
Nowhere could they see the slightest probability of 
making their escape. 

“Tam afraid it is all up with us, Tom,” said Dick, 
“and that we shall be nabbed at last. The only thing 
that remains for us to do 1s to fight it out when the grabs 
enter. But what possible chance can we stand against so 
many ?” 

“None at all!” 

“ You should have taken my advice. I knew we were 
in = danger, and that’s why I was so anxious and agi- 
tated.” ; 

“Don’t say a word about that, Dick. I know it’s all 
my fault, and that if anything happens to you I shall have 
to answer for it. How they are banging at the door! 
They will have it d)vn in «a lew minutes.” 











be was tackled by Socrates. How should I instil into 





The din was sumething terrific, 
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The officers had evidently been suplied with some | 
heavy battering instrument, for the blows came upon 
the door with great foree, andthe thick panels were be- 
ginning to crack in many places. 

Then it started a little from its hinges. 

The officers gave loud shouts as they perceived this) 
symptom of yielding, and increased their efforts. 

“ Well, Dick,” said Tom, “ it’s no good our standing 
here like this. It appears to me that, since we can’t get 
out, the best thing we cu do is to delay, as long as we 
can, the officers making an entrance.” 

“lo be sure, that will be it. Halp ze move this table. 
There, now! push the end close to the door, and then 
we must get something to wedge between it and tue 
wall.” 

«That will be the ticket. We shall stop them fora 
little while, that’s certain; and now let us resolve what 
we are to do.” 

The police must have had some idea that a barrier had 
been put before the door, fur some one eried, in a loud, 
authorative voice— 

“ Resistance is worse than useless, so give in at once. 
We are bound to take you, for you cannot possibly escape. 
Yield, therefore, with a good grace, to superior numbers, 
and prevent the needless spilling of blood.” 

The officers waited a minute or two for a reply, but none 
was made him. 

“ Surrender !” he cried again; “it will be the best 
policy. We will give you three minutes to open the 
door. If you do not do so at the expiration of that time, 
the consequence be on your own heads.” 

The three minutes elapsed, but no sound of any kind 
came from the kitchen. 

“Cure you both, then!” yelled the officer, in a great 
rage. “1 wiil not be played with any longer. Draw 
your pistols! Make ready! Present them to the door ! 
Fire!” 

There was a stunning ~ i arising from the discharge 
of about six or seven pistols. 

Tho bullets crashed through the door and lodged in 
the wall opposite. 

The officers waited until the smoke had cleared away, 
and then all was still silent as before, they began again to 
hammer at the door. 

Neither Turpin nor King were in the way of the shots 
that came into the kitchen, for they had resorted to the 
only ontlet there was to the room, and that was the door 
at the top of the cella> steps. 

It was simply the instinct f wishing to get as far as 
possible away from their foes, and placing an additional 
barrier berween them, that made Turpin and King take 
refuge behind the door. 

To be sure, doing so did not better their condition in 
the least; but still, as Tom remarked, while securing the 
cellar door on the inner side, it could not possibly make 
it any worse. 

‘ A crashing sound now mingled with the blows upon 
the kitchen door, which plainly enough told our friends 
that it was giving way before the vigorous assault that 
was made upon it. 

‘They were surrounded by utter darkness, 

Unfortunately the door at the top of the cellar sveps, 
behind which were the two highwaymen, was rathera 
slight one, and there wascertainly no hope that it would 
withstand for any length of time, a resolute attack upon 
it. 

“Come away from the door, Tom,” said Dick to his 
friend. ‘‘ You are in danger of receiving a chance shot.” 

“ T am almost afraid to move in this strange place. I 
ean hear your voice plain enough, and tell toa trifle 
whereabouts you are standing, but as for seeing you it is 
quite out of the question.” 

“ Will it be safe, think you, to show a light.” 

“Oh! yes; [should think so. But have you the means 
about you for procurirg one ?” 

“Certainly. Iam never without. Stop a moment; 
we will soon see what kind of a place we are in.” 

Turpin took from his pocket a small lantern, which, 
considering the state of the manufacturing arts at the 
period, was certainly a wonderful object. It carried a 
small wax taper, which Dick ignited by means of a phos- 
phorus match, then, and for many years afterwards, 
called thieves’ matches, because when they were first 
invented, they were almost exclusively used by members 
of that fraternity, who found them exceedingly useful. 

The flame from the taper which Dick lighted was only 
a tiny one, and by itself would scarcely have dispersed 
the gloom for a foot around it, but placed in the lantern, 
which was fitted with a reflector of highly polished silver, 
an a lens of particular construction, Dick was enabled 
by its means to cast a broad, bright beam of light in any 
direction he thought propper. 

Holding it by the handle, the highwayman moved the 
lantern rapidly about, and flashed the light upon all the 
objects by which he was surrounded. 

In this way, then, the two friends were enabled to 
form a toleravly correct idea of the kind of place they 
were in. 

They found they were standing at the head of a flight 
of steep brick steps, leading down apparently into the 
cellars of the “ Samson and Lion.” 

It must be remembered that though it has taken us 
some time to relate what occured after the two highway- 


men passed through the door, yet a few moments elapsed 
in reality until Dick lighted his lantern, 

A terrefic crash at this moment announced that the 
officers had succeeded in entirely demolishing the door. | 
Then arose a loud shout of triumph and gratification, 
which was quickly changed into one of surprise and dis- 
appointment, at finding the room empty aud their prey 
nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


TURPIN AND KING 





PISCOVER THE SECRET OF MR. WAG- 
NORN'S OCCUPATION. 

“ Thread carefully, Tom,” said Dick to his compaion, 
not, however, raising his voice above a whisper. ‘‘ The 
stairs are wet and slippery, and if you lose your footing 
you will bring the officers upon us at once. Follow me; 
we may perhaps succeed in placing another dcor between 
ourselves and our foes!” 

Dick commenced the descent of the steps. 

“ Hold !” said King, in a whisper. ‘* Listen{!” 
Some kiad of altercation seemed to be going on in the 
kitchen, and both listened intently for they might hear 
something that would be of service to them. 

Suddenly they heard a rapid rush af footsteps across 
the kitchen, and something, plump against the door. 

“T tell you, you shan’t! Not one of you! You should 
have broken down the door sooner, before they escaped ! 
You must not—shall not pass through this door unless 
it is over my dead body!” 

The friends recognized the voice. 

It was Mr. Waghorn, the landlord’s 

They looked at each other, as well as they could, in 
that dim place, with astonishment depicted upon their 
features. 


other by words, they heard a harsh voice reply to Mr. 
Waghorn, and all their faculties were bent to bear what 
this voice said. 

“Stand away from the door, Mr. Waghorn! Your 
conduct is singularly suspicious, and almost sufficient to 
warrant my taking you into custody; besides which, you 
are interrupting officers in the discharge of their duty. 
Let us pass at once, for every miunte that we delay 
only gives them a better chance of ultimate escape! 


traordinary behavior!” 


do you think, Dick ?” 

“Simply this. There is something here which Mr. 
Waghorn does not wish found out.” 

“Tt must be that. I wonder what can it be. 


is certain; and that is, that it will turn out to our advan- 


“T think it very likely. Lead on my friend! How 
to terminate ?” 

Very carefully the highwaymen descended the greasy 
steps, holding the damp walls as they went. 


siderable extent. 


every nook and corner in the vault. 


had expected to find something of a very ext:aordinary 


solutely empty. 


them, they made again a rapid examination of the celler. 

But no; nothing was there. 
barrel or a jar. 

“ Well, this beats all,” said Dick. ‘“ Why, the land- 
lord must be a perfect maniac. What earthly reason 
could he have had for wishing to prevent the officers 
coming here? ‘his is a mystery, indeed !” 

“ You are right there, mystery is the word! Recol- 
lect we have only made a most cursory examination of 
the place. Lend me the light, and I will examine it more 
closely. I only hope Mr. Waghorn will keep the officers 
long enough at bay, to enable me to have ag od look 
obout me. They seem to be going it now!” 

The subdued murmuring sound of many voices reached 
their ears in one indeterminate hum, 

Tom King took the little lantern from Turpin’s hand, 
and casting its light downwards, made a careful explora- 
tion of the floor. 

There was nothing to recompense him for his trou- 
ble; the flooring was uniformly composed of very 
much abraded bricks, but there was nothing in any 
part of it that indicated a secret outlet, which was 
what King was looking for, and what he fully expect 
ed to find. 

He rose from his stooping posture with a feeling of 
annoyance. 

“J can find nothing, Dick. Surely it must be a 
secret entrance into some other place, that Mr, Wag- 
horn is afraid the officers will discover.” 




















\ing while King made his search; “very likely. Look 


Before, however, they could communicate with cach 


If 
you do not stand aside at on:e, my men shall force you 
away, and you will besides have to account for your ex- 


“ What can be the meaning of this ?” asked King, still 
speaking below his breath. “1 am fairly puzzled! What 


“Ah! that I cannot tell. However, one thing L think 
tage, if we immediately act upon what we have heard.” 


fast they are talking, to be sure! How is this adventure 


They reached in a moment or two the bottom of the 
steps, and found themselves in a vault or celler of con- 


There was no light in this place, with the exception of 
that which proceeded from Turpin’s lantern; this, how- 
ever, was amply sufficient to light up, one after another, 


From the landlord’s manner, both Tufpin and King 


nature in this place, and no words can possibly express 
‘how much surprised they felt when they found it was ab- 


Scarcely crediting that their eyes had not deceived 


Not somuch even as a 


“Very likely that is it,” said Turpin, turning awa 
from the foot of the stairs, where he had been stand- 


round the walls, and see if you can find anything.” 
“That is our last hepe,” said Tom, as he bit by bit 
examined the walls of the vault with the lantern, 
“Mr. Wag'orn is still speaking,” said Dick. “I 
feel curious beyond measure to know what he can 
— wen said, to delay the officers so long as he 
as. — 


, 
A sudden exclamation from his comrade’s lips ar- 
rested the remainder of his speech. 
‘This way, Dick,” cried Tom; “ I have discovered 
it at last.” 
Turpin hastened toward his friend, and found him 
standing in a little recess, almost cupboard like in 
shape, from the right hand side of which opened a 
small door. 
Dick’s astonishment was very great. 
“How could we possibly have missed seeing this 
door? Why I, when we first exainined the place, 
cast the light of the lantern into it.” 
“I know you did; but are you not aware the light 
fell only upon the wall opposite to you, leaving the 
sides of the recess in deep shadow ? Now, as you see, 
it is from the side of the recess that the small door 
opens.” 

“T see.” 

“There does not appear to be the least attempt’at 
conceaiment, and that, very likely, is one reason why 
we did not see it.” , 

Dick laughed. 

“We must not stay now to go into that subject,” 
he said. “Quick, pass through the door, for, hark ! 
the sounds of contention up above grow louder every 
moment.” 

“Come on, then,” said Tom, as he passed through 
the -e sgpenacor portal; “Iam ready.” 

Dick pressed through close behind him, and se- 
cured the door as well as he could. 

Just as he did so, he heard the officers descend the 
steps with a rush. 

Te turned to his friend, who was a foot or two in 
advance of him, for the door they had so providenti- 
ally found was at the commencement of an arched 
passage. 

“The officers are in the cellar,” he said, in a low 
voice, for he did not know how plainly sounds from 
the place he was in could be heard in the outer cellar, 
“Mr. Waghorn has not succeeded in his attempt to 
prevent them doing so, as I most devoutly wish he 
had.” 

King made no reply to this speech, but, looking 
around on all sides of him, made his way as quickly 
as he could along the passage. 

It was quite impossible to see its extremity, so they 
were forced to the conclusion that it was of consider- 
able length. 

There was nothing remarkable in its appearance, 
The walls and roof were composed of old red bricks, 
but the floor of nothing but hard earth. 

At last, after proceeding about twenty yards, they 
came to another door, which was the termination of 
the passage. 

Rough bands of iron crossed this door in many di- 
rections, and were fastened at short distances by 
large nails, the heads of which projected at least 
three-quarters of an inch from the woodwork. 

The two friends both looked at this door, and men- 
tally calculated its strength. They raised their eyes 
at the same moment. 

“This is a barrier!” said King. “It strikes me we 
have done for ourselves at last, for here we are like 
rats in a trap—and hark! the officers have dixcovered 
the door through which we have just passed.” 

Some heavy blows, and the shaking of the door in 
its frame, reverberated with unpleasant plainness 
along the passage. 

“We mustn’t give up, Tom, for all that. It’s a 
ticklish situation to be in, to be sure, but we must 
make the best of it.” 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! came the blows on the 
door. 

“We must get through, and that quickly,” added 
King, “if we wish to preserve ourselves skin whole, If 
they were to take it into their heads to fire through 
that door, as they did through the other, we should 
stand but a poor chance of escaping the bullets.” 

“We should, indeed,” said Turpin, feeling in a mo- 
ment the full danger of their situation. “This door 
must be forced.” 

“But how are we to do it? It’s all very well to 
say the door must be forced, but such a job as that 
would require both tools and time, neither of which 
we have just at present.” 

“That’s true enough. Have you tried the door, 
though? If you recollect, the one at the top was not 
fastened, and perhaps this is not.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said King, seizing upon the suppo+ 
sition with a feeling of hope springing up in his 
breast. “It’s no go,” he added, almost immediately; 
“the door is as firm as a rock.” 
A silence of a minute or two followed this au: 
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— le s " broken, and although the gallant Hollanders medv a desperate! reached hola, in Lapland, toward the end of August, and were 
nouncement, and then both the highwa — felt how fight for their ship, it a all in vain. ‘I'he ice piled up tier| brought home in a ship commanded by the very Cornelis Ryp 
very tightly they had laid hold of this faint hope. . | upon tier, and, lifted the ship out of the water, and in the first | who had sailed with them the year before. On the 26th of Octo- 

A look of desperation quickly succeeded upon their} days of September they were visited by a terrible snow storm, | ber they entered the Meuse, and on tbe Ist of November ar- 
faces the one of disappointment they had worn, and| When its violence had abated the bardy mariners began to re-| rived at Amsterdam.—All the Year Rourd. 














. s isions and tools from the vessel, and made up their ~< 
both began to examine their weapons. pee ne A cap Be rete eg moctipe yg tes Ae - 
. . y were. Intbese days of deadly fire ‘ q 
The altercation between the landlord and the offi- arms, it is curi.vs to read that these brave and patient men A Spiritualist Bazaar in London 





cers seemed to be by no means over. The blows had] determined to build them a house or hut, to be better protected} ap), cphiinditn dt tendon, ene tie tantes Dele enon 
yoic in-|from the cold and “from ferocious beasts.” In spite of their : a » 
ceased, and therefore _ beeen — aera pradence, it is more than probable that they would, lik- Sir|™aking an effort to establish themselves on o firmer and 
ly enough, though gic 1 Homey - a the officers | 1g Willoughby’s crew, have perished from the cold, had) broader footing than they have heretofore held, and as one of 
us cessation of attack on the par 


. they not been fortunate enough to find an abundant supply of |the means o this end have determined on the opening of an in- 
the friends felt boded no good to them; and in that| driftwood, not only for house building but for fael. One Sun- 


strange place, into which they had so imprudently | day morning a cap anger oo of ment wos cnshing at 1 short —— cab ecuniea” Wn —, a yt od 
ventured, they waited with great anxiety to know ——— euros ts ‘Seoaion, @an’at te hungry |i 8 of the guarantors a bazaar bas been opened at the hall of 


eA : : .| the Co operative Institute, (astle street, East Oxtord street. It 

what would happen ext. ’ : visitors popped his head into the kettle and seized a piece of is dk poe ae in the published programme as the first of the kind 

The peculiar accents of Mr. Waghorn’s voice rose} meat, but was immediately shot through the head, and fell,| °..) cttnmepted in this eceutey, although cleaiier ventuses went 
above all the others somewhat to the astonishment of the arquebusier, stone dead. . 6 


/ 4 E “N rare spectacle; the other be r stopped, looked appear to be common enough in America, where the spiritualist 

Dick had placed the lantern on the floor, and with aredty pa als Beg of echeateanh then bs steal eee tatiornens bees wie anne to wars Saet ont tans. anne, B 

its lens turned toward the door they were SO AaNnxiOUS | go stil, and then went up and smelt him, but 6adiag him really itesit 0 lates’ of Ewe io ae - 8 pening wr mages gt 

to penetrate, so that the greater part of it was lighted | dead, walked off. Meanwhile we being armed with halberds| ‘11,0 traditional fashion with small articles oktenea, Geanient 
ith ae distinctness and arquebuses, kept a sharp lookout lest he should return. |. 4 use, Fans, gloves, perfumery, children’s omen tn 

Up win grea — oe : . . Sure enough he came back, and we stood on the defensive. The . < . & py . le » may 

As, however, Turpin raised his eyes from the prim-|) 20) now stood up on his hind paws to attack us, but while he onmieten a peseciate, ond 50 pot og) the stag e of the ont 
ing of his pistols, and looked towards this iron bound] gtood thus ,one of us discharg d his arqabense and hit him|OU°"Ce forsale. Sut the real and dis inguisbing attraction: o 


: th b b tre table, where a numbe 

door, he uttered a slight exclamation. through the paunch, whereat h- dropped on all fours, and fled pn age teers as rs clay The oushouted 

To Ki es standing with his back to him, and| with a loud cry. We opened the bear who was dead and stuck “Katy King” apparation is here exbibiled in photograph 

om Aing wes & , him up on bis two hind paws, and let him freeze in that pos.are, . rit writi piri ing in- 

d l am SP : : : -’| There are photographs of spirit writing and spirit drawing in- 

he turned roun 1 sepeey y- with the intention of ‘aking hm with us to Holland if the ship numerable, aud amongst them a very re varkable series alleged 

“ What is it?” he said. should be delivered from the ice. Having arranged our bear, |i, have been cmneuted by a child twelve years of age. This 
& Dick placed his hand upon the door. we set to work to make asledge to draw the wood tor our 


4 : - series purports to have been drawn t-y the child while in an un- 
¢ ” i “ house.” At the heavy task of collecting and drawing wood, 4 es 7 . 
“We are a couple of fools,” he replied. pug [often through blinding snow storm, the gallat "Datchraus |coumcions condition and der epi fnfaauce, 1* depicts the 
have been troubling ourselves all this while to break persevered throagh the month of “eptember, their hearts being | Y7i0" — Sussman uierion «lima 
open this door, and the key in the lock all the time.” |sad within them at the prospect of cold and darkness. The J “ é 








: not excellent. even fora girl of twelve; bat here and there a sar- 

“Tmpossible.” weather was already so — — tempe pepe _ —_ ion prising freedom and grace of handlivg undoubtedly declares 

i (To be contmnned in our next. often compelled tu shut thems a fe a “ poo gtr ay rs ton | itself, Sometimes drawing and conception alike are simply ex- 

\ os poacher ate bease woo bat @ . pth Seohout for aoe ecrable; but the faculty of imagination— possibly of a somewhat 
An Early Arctic Expedition. d 





; morbid kind — is singular:y prominent in nearly all these sketches, 
} Is left A 4 Sail SS pvt ro i me ome A still more — — is that = : number of sheets of 
he 10th May, 1596, the two vessels left Amsterdam. Sail- J aes? - . ' | spirit-writing. One scrap of paper, closely written over in pen- 
“Resi . lst of J bey had no night, and wit-| @*i2g with them good store of bread, wine, and Dantzic spruce. al, and pone ing an siemens and rambling review of a 
ing northward, on the Ist of June they had no night, and wit-| 1). first barrel of this latter excelleat restorative was ruined by fragment of Christian ethics, parporta to have teen written by 
nessed a wonderfal figure in the heavens. “The sun being} being frozen. A fow days after, the ship being very near clear apirit guidance in seven amin’ t itman and Gurney, Odell 
almost south-south-east, on each side of it appeared another | of them, the oe gg te — it, to the re pe a and Taylor and all other inventors of shorthand systems are here 
sun, and two rainbows passing through the three suns, aud af-| ‘bree persons left behind. The two men scampered off, and the | outdone, for the acrap of paper contains seven hundred and 
boy disappeared up the rigging. However, the animals yielded igt : ds. ‘Th 1 view itual paintin 
terward two more rainbows.” This phenomenon, which, by the} ig the usual arg tof a ket ball, and made off. Making = —— ae 8. : _ oe wheal pros er pn pan IB - ag 
way, is not excessively rare, appears to have been taken philo-|the best of what daylight remained to them, the little band vail in thee ns wall ached short of a trance medium As be 
sophically by the Dutch. who could not quite agreeas to the| toiled diligently at removing all sorta of farniture, food and ualified to one bat from a cuite terrestrial point of view 1t may 
Proper course. Barentz wished ‘0 sail eastward, thinking tho| necessaries to the house, well knowing that, when the long be noted that the pictures here exhib ted are one and all bare 
ships far west of their proper course ; but Cornelis’ pilot, fearing | night of an Arctic winter should come upon them, it would no daubs, utterly and completely yoid cf any approach whatever to 
to get into he Gulf of Waigatz, proved obstinate. Ultimately, | longer be possible to work with any effect, and that the problem use ae moe ae ate “oe dling. There is a large and ambitious 
concessions were made, os a ag eee course - kept, | of existence resolved itself into getting safely over that terrible | 51. executed under spirit ae by Miss H. Wiffen, a young 
instead of north-east or due east. ‘The sbips were now clear out| period. “as : 
of their course, but this diversion led toan important discovery ao the end of October t' ey were safely housed and on ren et pm Ad ge poy ned “aan yor mre 
From the 5th to the 9th of June they were much incumbered by| the 27th killed a white fox, ‘‘and roasted him, and found the ccuak ak» aukanh eee " The eusalater has eeuse tenuis te dla 
icebergs, but on the latter day found Bear Island, also called} taste of him to be like unto that of a rabbit.” Early in Novem- entdio nievoalt Pie the belief Saat Miss H. Wiffen has found 
Cherry Island on old maps. After effecting a landing, Willem|ber the sun no longer appeared above the horizon, aud as the “aps 8. Senta tention ecenm as Gan Drury ruther 
Barentz again vehemen ly insisted that they were too far to the] sun declined daily the white foxes increased in number, to the than in any regions beyond human ken. From the spirit-atelier 
west, which was true, and a serious a’tercation ensued. Here| delight of the frozen-up voyagers, who bunted and rapped of the phan lady came a number of spirit flowers and mythic 
they killed a white bear, after a tremendous fight, and named] them with great industry. At last the sun disappeared altogetb- fruits, It appears that the spirits who guide the artist's hands 
the place Beeren-Eiland tin consequence. This inho pitable|er. To celebrate the oc.asion, the crew, having now established aslect Pg. materials a it may gratify certain much- 
speck of earth was, in 1603, rediscovered by Stephen Bennet, |themrelves in their house, had a bath all round, an operation decsied mensbess of the off end new water color cocie les to 
who named it Cherry Jsland, in honor of bis patron, Alderman] which, says Gerard De Veer, “ restored our health considera- know that theso authorities are in favor of the use of body color 
Cherry. No doubt, however. now exists that the honors of dis-| bly." Their clock having stopped, it was now impossible to| Rat mos: curious of all the art works to be seen here are certain 
covery belong to the Dutch. Keeping now a more easterly] distinguish day from night; but no despair entered into their onisi-aneneaneian. hich tele oll merely human interpretation 
course, they, on the 19th of June, discovered the coast of Spitz-| hearts daring this dark period of storms, “for we had always The alae - ve beets execeted under the gublance of denasted 
bergen and then bending westward penetrated to the eightieth | trust in God that He would give us some means of returning to bone 4 aaieilit ant. unianenall tatake oun mystic fa + Sag “ 
degree of north latitudes’ Thinking this land to be a portion of| our country.” Shut up in their cabin, destitate of furs, finding bod os th wed pth ce and inclination of the people whose 
Greenland, the voyagers were amazed to find grass and leaves|it almost im ible to get warm, and without any means of initials acon d to rs ites annniiansaemiioen, 
rowing so far north, ‘This wust bej so,” saith Gerard de| amusement, the poor fellows bad nothing to do but listen to the sens ese rd cack ur ites Memiiben-os, wethes. ese io weak 
eer, ‘as reindeer and other animals requiring vegetable food | roaring of the tempest. Yet now and then there was a little ex af the enieits haseah Wee Hoo icaie a nen ° 
live there ; wh le Nova Zembla, at seventy degrees north lati |citement. ‘On the 20th of November we washed our shirts, P 8 ght sileebinse 
tude, no vegetable-eating creature is found.” ‘Ihe same phe-| but it was so cold that, having been washed and wrung out, they a - 
nomenon was noticed by the Austro-Hungarian expedition, un-| froze out of the hot water so stiff that, when they were placed|The National School of Cookery in London. 
der Payer and Weyprecht. Jn the extreme north country, bap-| before a great fire, the side towards the fire thawed a little, while 
tized by them Franz Josef Land, they were astonished at the} the other side rewained stiff and frozen, 80 thut they could not| The London Daily Telegraph, says the National School of 
lentitude of animal life, and especially at the myriads of birds. | be separated without tearing them ; and we were obliged to put Cookery. has advanced so far in its path of usefulness as to have 
ividence collected bota on the east and west side, appears to| them back into almost | oiling water.” In the few fine intervals be ciahin, at te cuned ened median Oi 2 
int to the fact that, about the latitude of the magnetic pole is the | between the snowstorms, fox-traps were built and mary animals | ?°CO™Me fashionable. g, held a 


It « f greatest, cold and that north of this the effect of the cease-| captured, their bodies eaten, and their skins converted into | Stafford House, under the patronage of the Duke of Southerland, 
less sunshine cf an Arctic Summer is more distinctly felt. Ger-| comfortable caps ; but daring the heavy tempests, the condition | with the Duke of Westminister in the chair, a number of aristo- 
ard de Veer was evidently much pleased at finding the solution | of the seventeen unfortunate Datchmen was almost unbearable. | cratic ladics among tie audience, a report was read which shows 
of the vexed question of barnacle geese, At ee he | The smoke was dmven back down the chimney into the house, | that the movement has taken hold at least of the upper circles of 
found millions of them hatching their young, the absence of| and the poor fellows had simply a choice of being smothered or society, to extend by and by, we may confidently hope, among 
whom from lower latitudes had given rise to a curious fable. frozen to death ; the cold, inceed, was so severe, that they were | those classes where the defects of a culinary education are at 

‘Some suthors,” saith |e Veer, ‘have not feared to write;compelled to roll themselves up in their bunks with heated | present most grievously felt. ‘The executive committee is come 
that they grow in Scotland, on the branches of trees overbang-| stones, to keep their feet wrm. At Onristmas-tide the cold posed of highly-influential gentlemen, who have taken up the 
Ing the waters, and that those fruits which fall on dry land| was intense, and the foxes ran about on the top of the house‘ | work not es a passing cuprice, but in a serions and practical 
come to nought, bat those which fall into the water become gos-| which was now nearly buried in snow, In spite of every effort to | frame of mind, and who, we have the satisfaction of iearning, 
lings. Now the contrary is demonstrated : but it is not marvel-| warm the cabin it froze hard indoors, but the hardy Hollauders | have both the wil! and the means to ensure its success. To the 


ous that until now no man should have known where they lay| consoled themselves with the thought that the sun was now com-|intluence of Lady Barker, the first lady superintendent of the 
their eggs, seeing that nobody, so far as I know, has ever yet|ing back to them. Utter misery had by no means deprived them | school, is ascribed much of the popularity which has attended 
been so far north as the eighteenth degree. It was not known] of their natural cheerfulness, for on Twellth night they begged that |the movement; and we regret to hear that it is no longer to en- 
that there was land in these latitudes, and still less that the bar-| they might be allowed to make merry togetber in the midst of | joy the advantage of her personal services. But the school is 
nacle geese [rotgansen) hatched their young there.” th ir wretchedness, They drew their 'iny rations of wine in ad- | now said to be fairly established, and to have got over its initial 

After circumnmavigating nearly ‘be whole of the Spitzberzen| vance, and elected a King, ‘‘ Having, moreover, two pounds of |d fficulties. Simce its opeuing, in March last year, there 
Peninsula, ear Island was again reached. Here the two ships| flour, we made pancakes with oil, and every men took a white | bas passed through ,it seven hundred and sixty-six pupils, 
parted company, Jean Ryp going again northward , Barentz, | biscuit, dipped it in the wine, and ate it. Ani it seemed to us|of whom one hundred and ninety-eight have presented 
with his companions, south-east, toward Nova Zembla. On the|that we were in our own country, among our families and |themslves for examin.tion, and have obtained learner's 
17th July they made Lombsay, and then bent northward ¢! ng] friends, and we rejoiced as if it was a mighty banquet, so good | certificates. A few of these have already attained 
the coast, fighting hard against icebergs and bears. The ani-|was the taste thereof. And we drew lots to make a King, and|so much proficiency in the science of cookery as to be 
mals appear t, have been nowise afraid of them; and, judging | our m-ster gunner was made King of Nova Zembla, a country | qualified for teachers. One is at present engaged in imparting 
from the long aud obstinate combats wh ch occurred, were quite|inclosed between two seas, and at least two hundred leagues |instruction at Leeds, and two others in London. This is but a 
justified in their confidence. The men were ill provided with]|long.’’ Great was the rejoicing when the sun returned, bring-| small result as ye’, but the prospects of the fature are described 
fire-arms, and were clearly poor hands at bear -huntiny, On| ing not only light, but hope of liberty. But the patie~ce of the|as emivently hopeful. The advantages offered by the institution 
some occasions it tcok them two hours to finish off a bear with] prisoners was severely tried. latense cold prevailed till May, |are, first, the opportunities given by the pupils to learn cleanli- 
halberds and axes. Ratber rechlessly they threw their bearmeat| when the sight of some open water P d tr excite |liness, which is rightly made the firs: step in cookery, and to 
away,and thus lost valuable article of food. Un the 15th of|meut, and many wished to start at once. Wiser counsels pre- | attend practical demonstrations; secondly, a practical kitchen, 
August they arrived at Orange Island, after baving doubled Icy | vailed ; the boats were dug out, th ghly repaired, and care-| where the learners are engaged in cooking suitable to families 
cape, aud were there beset with ice, and in great danger of lo-| fully stored, and on the 14th of June the weary but patiert men | which spend from one to five pounds wee: ly in the purchase of 
sing the sbip. By dint of bard work, however, they reached the] pushed off on their return voyage, leaving the ship hopelessly | food; thirdly, artisan kitchens, where studeuts especially quali- 
island ; but the shouting of the mariners awoke a huge bear,|imbedded in the ice. tartly by water, and partly by dragging fying for teachers learn tu cook for tamilies which spend from 
who prepared to attack them. ‘bey shot him through the|the boats over packs of ice, they continued their journey, but | seven to twenty sh llings a week in the kitchen; and, lastly, a 
body with an arquebuse, after which he took to the water.|toil a a exposure now began to tell their tale. On the 20th | course of practical instruction for students generally who are 
Taey now followed him with axes and struck at him in the wa-|June, 1597 as he was looking at the little map of the voyage-- | in training to be teachers. The initiatory course consists in the 
ter, till, after incredible labor, be was demolished. Alter kill-| laid down by Gerard de Veer—the chief pilot, William B rentz, mastery of the elementary principles of the art, which are con- 
ivg this tear, who took an unconscionable time in dying, they|on being told that another of the crew was very ill, said : ‘‘It|veye! in the form of simple recipes going minutely into every 
had some terrible buffeting with huge hammocks and icebergs, | seews to me that wy life will not last much longer ;’ and turn-| detail of the process to be followed, and it is gratifying to know 
aud some (singularly awkward ice-fielde, However, they beld|ing round, called to Gerard tovive him drink. After he had|that the London School Board bas recognised this as a legiti- 
on bravely round the northern shore of Nova Zembla, doubled|draok be became so faint that his eyes turned in his head, and| mate branch of education. The School Boards about to 
Cape Desire, Cape Head, and Cape Flushing. Arrived at icy | he died, so suddenly that there was no time to call the Captain. | establish district centres, where cookery is to be taught, and a 
Bay on the eastern sbore of the island, they were already feeling | Thus, like a soldier on tbe field of battle, died Willem | arentz, | beginning has been already made at St. Mary’s, Soho, where we 
their hope of accomplish ng their task revive within them, when |amid those Arctic wastes which he had been the first to pene- | learn that the new teaching is already so popular that scholars 
& terrible storm arose, and driving over the ice from the north- trate, and which will preserve his name forever. willingly 


, y threepence each for a_lesson, and prefer it to the 
ward, shut in their ship.g One of the boats and the rudder were! After innumerable difficulties and dangers, the survivors Saturday Boliday. 
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. The Proposed Resumption in France of 


Specie Payments. 


The Econom!st, discussing the announcement 
of M. Leon Say in connection with the Frencb 
Budget, that the return of specie payments ip 
France is to be postponed to January Ist, 1878, 
considers as follows the two reasons he assigns 
for the postponement ; 

* First, be appeals to precedent, and says that 
America now, and England ia 1819, anoounced 
their intention long beforehand, and gradually 
prepared for its performance. Why shou'd n»t 


Franca, therefore, he asks. adopt a course which 
certainly succeeded in England, and which 


probably will euccesd in America? Bat the 


reply is, that both ia America and in England 
In both coun- 
tries there was at the time of the adoption cf 
the resolution, to return to specie payments, an 
In America it wat 
nearly 12 per cent.; in England abont 4} per 


the circumstances were different. 


important premium on gold. 


cent. In consequence, an immediate return tc 
specie payments was impvssible. 


step, of which they announced the determina 


tion. They were obliged to postpone it. But in 
France, on the contrary, the postponement ir 
voluntary; thereis not the slightest premium on 
gold in Paris, as compared with paper, and it is 
The stores o! 
gold and silver in the Bank of France, are the 
greatest which the world has ever seen in any 
similar position, aod the greatest which it has 
There is not, therefore, any rearou 
in France for imitating the policy of state 


loog since there bas been any. 


ever had. 


which were unprepared to resume specie pay 
ments. 


and almost as she can be. 
“ The second argument is more pecoTiar 
Leon Say says that the loan of £53,800 (00 re 


ceived from the Bank of France during the 


Franco-German war is as yet unpaid, and that 


therefore, the return to specie payments must 


be postponed until it iseo. At filet there seem 
no connection between the two operations; bu 
what M. Leon Say means is, as we understand 
thiv. During the war, the French Governmen 


borrowed from the Bank of France, the larze 
sum which has been stated at one per cent,, and, 
at the same time allowed the Bank of France to 
increase its issue of notes and not to pay them 
The Bank derived large profits from 
that increased issue, and the government bad a 
share in it, becacse it obtained a loan at the 
But if specie psy- 
ments are resumed, possibly the note circulation 
of the Bank of France might fall; the issue con- 
Sequent on the suspension would ceaee, and the 
level of the circulation might approach to that 
lhe equivalent fo: 
which the Bank lent its money at a low rate 


in specie. 


very low rate of 1 per cent. 


current before the war. 


being thus withdrawn, that money, it is argued 
ought in fairnees to be repaid. 


of interest adjusted. 


the money. 


man and man; the impossibility of long credit 
ga h + 





Those coun- 
tries did not, then, voluntaily postpone the 


As far ascan be judged, France is a 
well prepared for that step as she is likely to be, 


M. 


And certainly 
either the money ought to be repaid, or the rate 
But as far as we can judge, 
it would be better to adjust the rate than to pay 
The evils which an !nconvertible 
currency inflicts on a country—the uncertainty 
which it introduces into all dealings between 


The Silver Mines of Massachusetts. 


The Newbor; port (Mass.) Herald says in re- 
gard to the silver wining interest in that neigh- 
borhood : 

“The interest in the mines, it is said, is abat- 
iog, as the land is in the hands of speculators. 
Chis is so far true as that there is considerable 
speculating in mining lands, more than is for 
the general interest and for the rapid develop- 
ment of a mining industry. 1t is further trae 
that there is not so much interest here in min- 
ing stock-j »bbing purposes. On the other hand, 
the interest hae been growing daily and hoorly 


in the real development of the miues, and actu- 
| work is begun in new places almost daily. 
[his ie, of course, no news to the people of this 
vicinity, they see and know what is being done. 
Che work at the various established mines is 
being vigorously pursued, althongh without any 
attempt at outside show, A gang of workman 
is kept steadily employed oa the vein at the 
parsonage lot, and a ebaft has alreaiy been eunk 
o the depth of fifteen feet, and as soon as it ir 
* sufficiently deep it will be timbered in a practi- 
cal manner. 

‘* At the Boynton mine, sfxteen men are kept 
constantly at work day and night, and the shaft 
is now over eighty feet deep. Rich ore is being 
taken out daily, and no doubt some of it will 
3oon find a market in New York. This ehaft is 
»» the richest vein yet known in that section, it 
being without doubt a continuation of the Chip- 
man Icde. 

** Mf. C.G. Patterson is vigorously pushing 
-Jalong the work at the Chipman lodv, consuming 
tbe whole twenty-four hours of the day and 
night io gatl ering in the treasures of that min 
eral bed. Besides this, he is now expending 
‘ome $30(00 io putting up anew engine of 
| bout forty-horse power, which is being set fo 
the eolid rock, With this machinery, the 
wealth of that mine will be known to the deptb 
vf five bundred feet, should it be necessary to 
flzo so deep. There is no doubt bot there ir 
t} money enough and will enoogh to pursve the 
»}work of mining successfolly and scientificaily 
t}oy the company who now bold this valuable 
property, There are twenty-five mon at work 
om this lods. At Bartletts loda, iu Rowley, 
work is now begon in earnest. A shaft has al- 
ready been sunk to a depth of eight feet and to- 
tay acontract will be effected to ti it, 
and as they go down it will be timbered in true 
wining style. Some rich specimens have been 
found at this lode, and the promise ig a rich 
harvest in valuable ores. There is also a good 
deal of work being quietly done at such placer 
8 the Devil’s Den, Devil's Basin, the Laurels 
Newhall’s farm and otheis, bat it will require 
the work of years to fully develop the mineral) 
resources of this region. 

>| ‘*It may be true that in some instances, lands 
nave been salted, but the instances have been 
rare, and in most cases where ores have been 
found, it wasin such manner as is unmistaka- 
ble. The statement that the parade on Wed- 
aesday was got up to keep alive the excitemant, 
‘8s simply preposterous, as it was almost im- 
promta and was spontaneous on the part of 
}|‘bose who assisted in making it a gala day. 





Suicide and Life Insurance. 

WHEN ARE POLICIES RENDERED VOID BY SELF-MUR- 
DER?—IMPORTANT DECISION BY THR MARYLAND 
COUBT OF APP&ALS. 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland, sitting at 
Aovopolis, have decidad the case of the Knicker- 
bucker Life Ineurance Company ageinst Magda- 
‘lena Peters, made on appeal of the company 
from a decision of the lower courtts, The com- 
pany defends its action under the clause in the 
policy which makes it void, “if the assured 
shali die by his own hand or act.’’ The court 
says : 

‘It is now too well settled to admit of ques- 
tion that the clause is not to bs construed as 
comprehending every possible cas’ in which life 
is taken by the insured person’s own act For 
instance, all the authorities concur in the view 
that an unintentional or accidental t»king of 
life is not witbin the meaning and intention cf 
the clause. Thus, if. by inadvertence or acci- 
dent a party shoots himeelf, or takes poison by 
mistake, or in a sudden ‘rengy or delusion tears 
a bandage from a wound and bleeds to death, in 
the literal sense of the terms he dies by his own 
act: yet ell the decisions agree that a reasona- 
ble construction of the proviso, according to the 
plain and obvious intention of the farties, 
would exclude such parties from its operation, 
The act of self-deetruction iu this case was by 
hanging, and the court instructed the jury that 
the clause in question would not prevent a re- 
covery, ifthey found that the deceased killed 
himself in a fit of insanity, which overpowered 
bis consciousness, reason and will, and thus act- 
ed froma mere blind and uncontrollable im- 
pulse, and that after they are satisfied he died 
by bis own hand, it becomes incumbent on the 
plaintiff on her part to ofter proof sufficient to 
prevent the operation of the clause, and she 
does not comply with such exigency, by proof 
merely that be was insane at times. She must 
prove that be was ingine when the ect was com- 
mitted ; and in the absence of proof of his con- 
dition at the precise time, when the act was 
committed, it most be presumed that he was 
then sane, and they canuot darwan inference 
that hegwas insane from the fact that he de- 
stroyed his own life. 

‘These instractions state the law more ex- 
plicitly and more favorably for the insurer, than 
is found in any of the American authorities, to 
which we have referred or to which our atien- 
tion has beeu called in argument.” 

‘lhe court say, in ¢ffsct, that when the act of 
self destruction is done during insanity it is a 
death by accident. They have examined the 
record in the case, and cannot say that there 
wae no evidence legally sufficient to authorizo a 
jury, to infer and find that the deceased killed 
himeelf in a fit of insanity. The judgment of the 
court below (the Court of Common Pleas of Bal- 
timcre,) which found for the plaintiff (Magdali- 
na Peters, ). was affirmed, 

—_—_— 


The Coal Supply of the Pacific Coast. 


Nothing, perhaps, gives a stronger assurance 
of the future prorperi'y of the Pacific coc st, than 
the discoveries of coal which are made, If the 
formations here are not entirely the same as 
those of Pennsylvania and Kurope, but partake 


ham Bay mine, which is taking out one bun- 
dred tons daily, and the present vein is expected 
to last four years. The Skagit mine, alo in 
Washiogton Territory, bas only been opened for 
twenty feet, simply for te:ting its value, The 
wines around Seattle are turning out from two 
hundred to four bundred tons daily, and this 
can be indefinitely increaad with better means 
of transportation to tide wattr. The new mines 
of Puyallup, twenty-eight miles from Tacoma, 
are also developing the existence of a large area 
of coal, rnd a pioject is on foot for constracting 
@ narrow guage railioad to bring the eoal into 
market, 

The Coos Bay coal fields of Oregon are rapidly 
developing, and coal of lesser commercial value 
is constantly being discovered in other sections 
of that State. 

Io Nevada two important discoveries of coal 
have been made during the liet twelve months 
—the Pancike mines and those in El Dorado 
canyon, Lyon county. The letter has been test- 
ed for steam purposes at the mines on the Com- 
stock lode, and the proprietors are arranging 
for the construction of a narrow-guage railroad 
from the canyon to Virginia Uity. 

Coal also exists in several sections of Califor- 
nia Jo Shasta county ove of the largest beds 
Oo this side of the continent bas recently been 
discovered. A few months eg> extensive de 
ite were found in Mont:rey county. The Lin- 
coln mine io Placer is developing, and two nar- 
row guage railroads are to be constructed to the 
coal fields of Ione Valley, in Amador county, 
Coal is alao reported to have beeu found in 
Butte and Colusa counties, asd only awaits 
means of transportation to bring the same into 
market, The prime factor in all manufacturing 
enterprises is coal, and from to-day’s outlook, 
the encouragement to enter upon manufacturing 
enterprices was never greater than at present.— 
San Francisco Balletio. 

I ceenennmehenneentiatdeentiennl 

Tus Sitver PRopuction or 1H2 Com:Tock Minzs, 
Navapa.—The following statistics concerning 
the yield of the Comstock Minee, and the cost of 
extiacting and milling are taken from the as- 
sessment roll of Storey counting, for the quarter 
ending March 3ist: ‘The gross yield was $6,- 
356,049 Ol; the net yield was $3 392 826 90, 
aud the actual cost of extracting, $3,432,620 29, 
The number of tons takea out was 148,889, 
The mines from which the bullion was extracted 
were the Consolidated Virginia, which yielded 
$3 9081.74 16; Crown Point, $978,697 &6 ; 
Belcher, $964,232 69; Oy hir, $287,458 47; Chol- 
lar, $64,138 18 ; Hale and Norcroes, $47,168 ; 
Empire, $46,260 ; Woodville, $16,200 ; Bowers, 
€3,700; Express Mill (tailings), $39,679.—Vire 
ginia (Nev.) Euterprise. 

a erm 

Toe Sromacn anv 1r6 Txiats.—A Tr. atise on 
this important subject has been placd in our 
Lands by the publishers, atid we refer our read 
ers to the advertisement ‘wh!ch appeare in an« 
other column. This Tieastise is smartly written 
and treats on a variety of diseases that humaa 
flesh is liable to, in a manner at once instructive 
and useful, showing clearly the maladies arising 








i from the want of proper arsimilation of the food 
the exclusion from exchavg , to which Toat the ore was werth nothing but for the yh pay hay main ny it aaa we ong aon _——— oe 
— aplidiniains: ane: eatiefactory results. Nor is this liguitic forma~ | (32, Rheomatiem, thie book-—of over 100 pages 
of meneras a cheap rate for mp Pt dno fo ‘oa TS ee tion cunfined to one perticuler section of the of sound common sense, for 60 cents—will be 
to be weighed, for an instant, in comparison A Mig or Manganzse has recently been dis. | Pacific coast, but it is found in various degrees found a great boon. 
with thew; the good so obtained ts not to be [°OVered on the farm of S, M. Field, in Topsham, | spproaching an‘hracite from British Columbia | 71 i, work is published by ‘*The Wilmer & 
thought of as ame alom for the loss in- Me, and good judges think it S valuable find, | to the Gulf of Oalifornia. Pacific coast coal is now Rogers News Oo.” of N.Y. City, and the sole 
curred. Especially in France, where industry | ‘B® State Geologist pronouuciog it very pure. almost exclusively used for railroad locomotives |), ci nugs Manager is R. C. Gurney, of 186 Atlan- 


ig subjected tu so many bu:dens, and where i: 
requires every aid, there is no worse finauce 
than to save a email sum in taxation at the cost 





A vein with Traces or Sitver in it, has been 


of making commerce uocertain, and of enfeebl- 


ing the productive power of the country. 


discovered in Henry’s Vajley, Perry County, O., 
by parties prospecting for iron and other 
minerals. 


and for steamboats by the companies operating 
bere, and for all claeses of manufactures. Cheap 
fuel is the basis of great manufacturing inter. 
ests, and in this reapect the new industries of 
this coast have brightening prospec s. 


tic S'reet, brooklyn, who bas lorg been 8: ccess- 
fully connected with ** Harrison’s Yourg Ladies’ 
Jourval,’”’ which has reached its present exten- 
sive circulation, entirely owing to bis unremit- 
ting «fforte, 





Coal is said to be practically inexhaustible cn 
Vancouver's Island, and the Nanaimo coal fields | 
are cending large quantities to the S.n Francis- 
co market. The company is now represented as 
taking out about three bundred tons per day | 


| ** We cannot but hope, therefore, that in the 
} Interval of mcre than two years that are to run 
between this and the Ist of January, 1878, these 
arguments may be reconsidered, and that it may 
be decided that France should at once resume 


es 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 





Decrease oF ERitisn Exponts 10 THE Uniter 
Srates.—The Chisf of the Bureau of Statistics 
farnisbes the following statement of exports of 
































s esumMe ithe principal British and Irich products to the| ¢ the old bed, th iles f the Lesher, | DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
@. the specie payments which will eo mach aid it+|UJvited States during the four mouths ended] aod their mine is down twelve hundred fet. A) RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
t— 1874 178 ee eee eer ered aocat halt a| ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
é ABTICLES— D - | mile from the harbor, and when this is opened ’ 
Alkali, 1b8......-+s+seee++ 394,045 357,337) the supply will be increased to five hundred tons JOHN HILLYER, 
Rewuste News From Evrore.— — aod ge — 89,094 eo = — Oe ok ae oe — 114 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY, 
: opper, unwrought, oe + + + +] at the shaft, is etate e $5 : r ton. pecnseebnchiniats 
Joun J. KieRnan’s Wall Street Finan-|onper, wrought, owt...... 606 i Coming southward, there is sent the Belling- ! FIVE DOLLARS PER 4NNUM In Advance, 
cial News Bureau is doing good service|#arthenware, &c. Ibs....... 192,838 206,922 
against bogus reports. Among other in-|Haberdashery and millinery senses | 8.481 ‘i 
stances, we notice that on May 27th, he |, 'Bt--+-+++ssresereesn nee SOU : T H O M A S R A GC. N a W 
stated that the gain of bullion for the|paTdmareand cotlery, Ibe. ~ 2 eens . - 
= oy age 4 England was £955,-|Bar, angle, bolt eni rod mie es . ’ 
while other authorities reported it at] iron, tons.........seeese ‘ 6 T h S | G 
only £175,000. The Saaie’ wae at} 2 ilroad iron, tous........ 42.318 12,605 e e n sati on a roce r . 
mec sng the exact gain at £954,526 “< pond yp Ay 4 ° T 5. Coffe S n d en 
- which shows plainly who was right! Mr.} tons........ssse++ e+++- 1,576 566 ars @ - 
Kiernan’s Bureau has always hed a high |Cast or wrsngs iron, tons.. = Late For the Finest eas, 0 ees, ug h d e 
reputati i cab cie - |Steel, unwrought, tons..... a 40 
set a on for entire reliability, and this|0G" ‘mg rolled ut shect, eral Groceries, at the smallest shade o 
w confirmation of the fact. piping and tubinz, tons. . 8’0 ) ’ AN 
es Muchinery, other than etesam a profit, HE ] THE, M ‘ 
Sitver Mrxive 1n Nevapa.—The total Pek alton on pauting, ae 
amount of ore, produced by the three! seni envelopes, Ibs....... 15.708 8,21° 
great silver mines on the Comstock lode,|3slt, rock and white, tons 68,687 = 73,680 W h 39 Vese Street 
since their dicovery to the presant time,|Sk broadstuffs, of silk and 74.170 88.58 are ouse, 9 SU Boy 
is given by the Assessor of the State of Bi ivenrersneserncs ey 8 20% ° 
Nevada as follows: ther ohielecctnilkouty,ibe 68250 83,04 Every Family should know it! 
o Scien a. os Value. | Articles of silk and other ma- neta ae 
rown Point Mine......6501.43' 1,773.733] terials. Ibe......cccccece ° ’ 
Belcher Mine....2.....459,308 26403 \64|Spirits, British aod’ irish, T R AGNEW MAKE NO MISTAKE, 
Consolidated Virg. Mine 135,810 9,499,662] gale ........000. s“evcces 10.100, , p . - . 3 
Stationery, lbs........ coccek,b04, , 865 ° r . 
é Total.....++++.1,099,583 $68,176,349 Carpets, Ibs....+.+s+s+++++- 320,080 si | Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. THE NO. is 39, 
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THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





INSURANCE. 











xs - 5 ee 
CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHep 1840. 
The British and N.-A. R, M- Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Guineas, poe to accommodation. 


FRO NEW YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Jickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

‘Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin pe apply at the Company’s 
ice,, 4 Bowling Green, 


For oe passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
_ CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. U. S. MAIL. 
New York c and Glasgow. 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. ¥.: 
VICrORIA. --Saturday, June 19, at 3 P. M. 















UTOPIA. Saturday, June 26, ‘at LL A. M, 
ETHIOPL Saturday, =! 3,at2P. M, 
BOLIVIA Saturday, July 10, at noon. 

ELYSIA..... sees eeee++-Saturday, July 17, at3 P.M. 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—@75 to $90, currency. 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 





GP” Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates, 





Send for circulars, givin further y itematien, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, N 
HENDERSON BROT HERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeapLanps. 

Tons. 





CANADA.. 
GREECE .. 
4340 THE QUE 
ENGLAND 
mn," 







One ot the above steamers will leave New York « every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wedn —- Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool..........+++++++0+$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, a Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, men _ Glasgow, London, 
— rp, Rotterdam, Gothenb or Copen- 





The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every conveni for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars a s at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST. a 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice State Boarp or Finance, 
Littte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uaiform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 


oa: | entitled to particl 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO hie CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
gee~wass PHILADELPHIA : 





Rates of | passage, pay ryable in currency : 


reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 





” RED STAR LINE,” 


ANTWERP. 


From Philadelphia. Fiom New York. 


VADERLAND.. 
sailing Twice a Moxra. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 


Appls to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


Street, New York. 


ZS Drafts ra England and Ireland. 


‘ANSURANCE, = 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, Ww. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 











NE YORK, January Lith, Sere 
ame 7 poewws STATEMENT OF THE A¥. 
tairs o! 


in 
poe oa of Ceolten ‘12 of its Charter . 











ity with the 


Outstanding Premiums Jar 1 
UB74icccccscccccccsccscescese $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 610,221 ¢9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
= on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 

OF VESSELS, ——— 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 

period as above........- seecogsonpeseeeqes 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, a: 

Rebates, less Savings, ie, 

during the same period. woes $469, 588 14 
Keturn Premiums... .$82,786 4 

fHE COMPANY HAS Tike sewn ASSETS: 
Vash in Bank........ oeeee$155.071 0 
Jnited States and other stocks. ..469, 499 00 
ans on Stocks, drawing interestl93, 300 00 


$612,795 58 


17 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... #108, 350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At..c. cccrcccccccrccccccssoss 4€,018 93 


Total Assets.... seccrccccsccceccsecess $1,0:0,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their pr} + connate and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd EE of Fe ebruary ne 

UNREDEEMED. BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FicATES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF Tit ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof. or their legal representatives, on and after 
ZUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 

axtent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PY¥R CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums for 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
te. Certificates for which will be is- 
UESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


ued on and after ‘ 





TRUSTEES: 

JO_IN K. eyyee, WILLIAM rg om 
ys B. CLAFLIN. WILLIAM A. HALL, 
-D. H. GILLESPLE, THEO, W, MOKRIS, 
X. 8. BARN THOS, B MERR ICK, 


NES, 

WM.T BLODGETT 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE 
FRANCIS MORAN, 


GEORGE A. MEY ER, 

WALTER H. LEWIS, 

GEORGE W. SMITH, 
ee 


HENRY yt 
WM. HEGEMAN, JOUN H,. kK, 
‘AMES RK. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 2Vi M. BATES, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN E. 


i ae PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 
JOHN R, WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hate, Secretary. 


DSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 








NEW YORE 
Lvaa and Indemnity Company, 


229 Groadway corner Barclay Street, \. *. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


ssaasacta GENERAL BANNING BUSINSSS, 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CIIECK AT SIGHT 
>jeag INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 
HECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING OUSE, 
Keceixe TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


© p trade(er-books, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
EE = RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
viividuals, 


WILLIAM hi. 
AN 1RD2W McKis 


FOSTER, Pr 
BV Vie Weer ie... 


siden, 


Luke ons 

Jtaries Stainton 1 W. Park, 
John H. Obeever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alexander E Orr 
Wilham B. Ogden, 
Aaron Clailia, 
George H. Brown, 
Obristoy her Meyer, 
G. P. Lowrey, 

Winn H. Foster 


VilhamH, Breeden 
‘ohn G. Hoyt, 
Wiitiam roster, Jr . 
3. M. Vau Nort, 
A. Matime 7 





Judy 7. BANKE*, Seorstary- 


*KENILWORTH... pnadantiesescduensshemcsve ae ae 
PENNSYLVANIA. June 24 
INDIANA....00000 --July 1 
*ABBOTSFORD. soos July 8 
DE ccnscoseese sooesesduly 15 ’ | 
ILLINOIS......... nsennees le 


qr 
Cabin, - oe and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 


rptenmmers 1 _—— Lae a Star (thus*) Do Nor carry 


NEDERLAND..,..June 14 | STAT# of NEVADA.Jun.26 
July 8; SWITZEKLAND..July 20 


INSURANCE. 








ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
INLAND Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 





he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
Jertificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, S d Vice-Pr 
J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 
156 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For ‘the Year 1874. 


vor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,542,132 CO 


the year, 


ia 





+ 














For Interest...coce oo ccccess .cocereeesssee 590,70 48 
For Interest, &c., sccru@d..... s2 ++ sse00 283,499 <8 s 
$2,409" ,6 O73 73 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DULLES .c00e ecreereee eee $551,934 00 
Paid tee Dividends, Keturn 
tremiuns, Purchased Poli- 
cxen. ani Interest on Divi- \ 
den. BO .. cecesecscssecsees »_ 462,190 $8 
Tota! amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paio wor Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Commismons....ce... 295,508 53 
——-,amnaemG, 263 939 £6 
Assets. 
Cash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and on hand....-ccc-eccssoe $6,320 27 
Bouds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same ... . 5,158, 67 3° 
Loans ou Polictes in force... .. 2,279,738 08 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....+.. eevee 2255 00 
Quarterly snd Semi- Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transwie- 
BION. .. cecccoce.s seece 513,°0a 24 
Temporary Loans on 8 
and Bonds (Market ve'zz of 
the Securities, $501,278...... 644,°80 47 
Interest due to date, and «l) 
other property ....... eee oe -6,7u5 95 
Gross ABSOIS ... +00. coe ccceee coe $9,699,755 48 


Reserve requi:e | forall Policies. 
in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,083 19 

Cloims by death not yet sue... 234,930 00 

Dividends uvpsid and ailo her 

liability ....-20- 19%,°95 12 





$7,852,073 71 
Undivided Surplus. - - - - > + $1,837,677 17 


The Marhattan iov'tes a comparison with ed first- 
class Companies as to the following p rticulars 

The large excess of Assets over its i tabilivies, 

The sm«!l Ratio «f Ex to Laco 

Care iu the selection of Risks, @eont S the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse ani 
Dividends, 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operatiors 
| fora quar’er of a century 
| The inrer st vccow t+ 2ce ds the claims p it. 
| Noportion of the busi.ces of thi, company has beer 

jerivedifrom ieinsuring ine moks of unsuccessful com 





Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHLL STREET, Ww. VY. 
NEW YORK, January 2lst, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT oF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the Jlst December, 1874, is published 
in conformity with the prov.:iou< of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December Slst, 1573. $246.9 0 +3 
Premiums receive feom Jaiuury | tto De- 
CA TES Oldie sininsivec-ciacciesensis 1,373,8°6 06 


_— 


Tctal Premiums..... stoseeeecesesee SL IZ 9176 OY 








Amount of premiums — from » Rene 
Ist to Vecember 3! st, 157 eae. Goneees $1,491,0°9 2 

Less return »premiums.......... + cece +143 7 
Ne’ earrel premiums .......-.00:- «+ $ 313,615 93 

Paid during tue same ; eriod ; Losses, Com- 

missions, Expense- and Re- Ins penser less 
CBI VAGED.. cccecccccscocccoes coccececcce.. 1,065,183 89 
$214,927 us 


Paid cash d vidend to stockholders, 
Augu-t lst $25,'00 O» 


Paid cish rebat ment to declers .... 





$155,751 29 





Che Company hs the following Asvets : 
Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $52,737 49 
United States, state, Bauk and 

other Stovks.... . oe 466,7 0 00 
Interest (due on Investme ts .... 5,93 44 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . .....++.+ 163,839 89 
Re-insurance an! salvages duc, ani 
scrip of other companies 38,212 60 


$097,662 62 


A Semi-Agn ial Dividenu of IVE \5) PER C&NT. will 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal re ~epmenatine 
on and after MONDAY. January vdtn, 187 


TRUSTEES: 

*RANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 
JOUN ©, WOOD, 
GEV. W, HENNINGS, 
HeNRY EYRE, 
JOBEVH SLAGG, 


JAMES »RECLAND, 

SAMUEL WILLETS, 

AUBEKT L, TAYLOR, 

WILLIAM T, FxOST, 

WILLIAM WATT, 

Jas. D. FISH, 

“LLWOUD WALTER, 

D. CULDEN MURRAY, 

SAMUEL |. HAM, 

BRYCE GRAY, 

N. L, McOREADY, 

WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 

HAROLD DOLLNEK, vAUL N, SPOFFURD, 

J #2EPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 

WILLIAM B. sCOrr, 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

AKC. G. MONTGONEKEY, Jr. 


ice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGkM.A 
SeroauS 


cen 


RD? 
JOUN S WILLIAMS, 
CUAtLES DIMON, 











s Peston: 
©. J. UPSPARD, Merron ce, 





_ STEEL | PENS, 











MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
eaeeagnenreee--t England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised m 15 numbers; of the Num- 
see One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle. 
crated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 

Ge To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
sumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street N. Y., 


NOW READY! z 


TheT ENTH | EDITION, 
PRICE, - - 50 cents post free, 


of ENO’S Treatise on the 




















panks 
| HENRY STOKES, President, 
C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
| J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 


EC EStonEs” | Amt. Score aries 


STOMACH AKD ITS TRIALS 


Revised American Ediusn, 
by CASSIUS COOPER, 
Professor of Anatomy. 
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